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Slagg Retires As 
Chairman Of Fire 


Offices’ Committee 


British Leader Well Known to 
Americans Through Visits 
to the United States 


WITH COMMITTEE 40 YEARS 
Rating Expert Chairman for 21 


Years; Held in High Esteem 
By Company Executives 








W. Crichton Slagg, chairman of the 
Fire Offices’ Committee in London since 
1912 and well known to American insur- 
ance men, retired at the end of Decem- 
ber. Mr. Slagg has been associated with 
this committee and with the correspond- 
ing body which is concerned with fire 
insurance in the foreign field for forty 
years—first as assistant secretary (from 
1894 to 1911), then as secretary, and 
finally as chairman for the last twenty- 
one years. He is succeeded by A. S. 
Hinshelwood, who has been secretary. 

Highly Regarded in Britain 

In his capacity as chairman, Mr. Slagg 
was brought into intimate association 
with the leading officials of the British 
fire insurance offices, and they were 
warmly appreciative of his outstanding 
characteristics. These have been de- 
scribed by fire authorities as complete 
impartiality, absolute integrity, devotion 
to the interests of the committee, and 
unfailing kindliness. He has visited the 
United States on matters concerning 
both British and American offices in 
their work in foreign fields, and it is 
therefore gratifying to him to know that 
the relations between the two sets of 
offices on such questions are now of a 
cordial nature. One of the most recent 
special activities of Mr. Slagg has been 
the conclusion of an arrangement with 
French offices regarding the insurance 
of industrial risks in France. 

Rating Work of Committees 

The Fire Offices’ Committee has never 
sought to appear in the public eye, but 
it does an immense amount of work be- 
hind the scenes. The committee, or 
rather the two bodies which may be 
governed under that name, collates the 
classified experience of its members over 
years; considers from this data, widely 
collected, the rates of premium appro- 
priate to the different risks and has been 
responsible for the revision of many 
rates applicable to different descriptions 
of risks which have been made from time 
to time, including many reductions. 

_ Last year no fewer than 1,100 meet- 
ings of the committee, or of its asso- 
ciated bodies, were held. The insurance 
companies which act through the com- 
mittee have long pursued the far-sighted 
policy of trying to minimize the risk of 
fire—a practice which, incidentally, 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Home Office Trumpets 


Acclaim is given, as a matter of course, to great men 
and to achievements of monumental dimensions. They 
are the leaders and the examples, and without them 
progress could not be sufficingly continuous. In life 
insurance we glorify volume by agency or individual 
underwriter. Too little we praise the smaller agency, 
the small producer. Blot these out and American life 
insurance would disastrously shrink. 


The test is, Is that General Agent, is that indi- 
vidual underwriter, conscientiously and intelligently 
making the most of his possibilities? If they ere, and 
if they reflect the high ideals of our institution, then 
they are as entitled to praise and commending recogni- 
tion as is the metropolitan General Agent and the 
million dollar producer. 


Home Office trumpets should blow for every worthy 
worker, in city, in town, in village, and in the sparse 
rural region. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















Eight Promotions 
Made By Board 
Of The Prudential 


R. M. Green, Treasurer; Caleb 
Stone, 2nd V. P.; L. P. Mansfield, 
Bond Department Supervisor 


BROWN MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
S. H. Gallier and C. M. Shanks As- 


sociate General Solicitors; Me- 
nagh and Park Advanced 





\ number of promotions were made by 
the Prudential at the annual meeting of 
the company’s board of directors in 
Newark on Monday of this week. 

One of the most important was the 
elevation of Robert M. Green to the of- 
fice of treasurer of the company. He is 
one of the leading figures in the insur- 
ance investment world. Prior to joining 
the Prudential in April, 1932, he was 
treasurer of the Union Central Life. 
When he went with the Prudential he 
became assistant secretary and then as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Princeton Graduate 

Mr. Green is a graduate of Princeton 
University, and during the World War 
was an officer in the field artillery. He 
began his insurance career in 1924 in 
his native city, Cincinnati, and in 1928 
was made treasurer of the Union Cen- 
tral. He is given credit in many quar- 
ters for conceiving the idea of the farm 
mortgage conference which is an asso- 
ciation of the companies holding the 
largest percentage of farm mortgages and 
whose purposé is to study and stabilize 
the farm mortgage investments of life 
insurance organizations. He felt that the 
officers of companies having direction of 
farm mortgage matters should get to- 
gether in conference; came to New 
York; interested the companies in the 
proposition, and the conference resulted. 
He became a chairman of the confer- 
ence. One of the principal figures in 
the conference in its pioneer days was 
the late Robert Lynn Cox. 

Caleb Stone Now Second Vice-President 

The Prudential board also announced 
the promotion of Caleb Stone, who has 
been associate manager of the bond de- 
partment, to the position of second vice- 
president. Mr. Stone joined the Pru- 
dential on July 1, 1931, and on January 1, 
1932, was promoted to the position of 
associate manager. 

Another member of the bond depart- 
ment to be recognized in the list of pro- 
motions is Lewis P. Mansfield, also an 
associate manager, who becomes super- 
visor of the department. 

New Medical Director 


Dr. Chester T. Brown, who began his 
career with the Prudential as a medical 
examiner in 1909 and who has been act- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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OHN K. GORE, FAMOUS ACTUARY, 
To RETIRE From PRUDENTIAL 


Seated in an office in the Prudential 
is John Kinsey Gore, a modest, likeable, 
quiet-voiced officer who, without ever 
doing anything of a dramatic nature, but 
letting his destiny run along an appar- 
ently uneventful keel, long ago won an 
international reputation as one of the 
world’s leading actuaries and as an ex- 
ecutive whose judgments combined a 
maximum of common sense and logic. 

For forty-three years this officer who 
for some time has had the title of vice- 
president and actuary has been with the 
Prudential. Early next month he will 
retire. That the business will be sorry 
that his counsel and pleasant compan- 
ionship will not in future be available 
in meetings and exchange of corre- 
spondence between companies on the 
questions always arising in the conduct 
of the great business of life insurance, 
particularly the scientific side of the busi- 
ness, can be appraised by reading some 
estimates of Mr. Gore given to The East- 
ern Underwriter by officers of other 
companies who have known him long 
and well, and which are printed else- 
where in this article. 

The Most Significant Thing in Life 

Insurance 

When seen by The Eastern Under- 
writer this week Mr. Gore seemed sur- 
prised that there should be any particu- 
lar interest in his leaving business life, 
or that a newspaper should want to 
write a story about him. Asked if he 
cared to reminisce or philosophize he 
shook his head in the negative, but when 
the question was put to him as to what 
had most impressed him as outstandingly 


significant in an epitome of his more 
than four decades in life insurance he 
said: 

“The implicit faith of people in their 


and in the sanctity of their 
Hundreds of millions of dol- 
public’s funds have poured 
insurance companies in pay- 
Each year of ex- 
that the 


insurance 
contracts. 
lars of the 
into the life 
ment of premiums. 
corroborates the 


perience fact 
public has shown good judgment in 
buying this protection. Confidence in 


life insurance continues widespread be- 
cause it has been justified. It is not the 
size and growth of the companies which 
have impressed me so much as _ the 
thought that that size and growth have 
been reached without sacrificing factors 
of safety.” 

Long Line of Distinguished American 

Ancestors 

_ John Kinsey Gore is the eighth in line 
trom John Kinsey, a Quaker, who came 
from England in 1677 to Chygoes 
Island (now Burlington, N. J.), with a 
magistrate’s commission from Charles 

Several years later he continued as 
one of the magistrates after William 
Penn, English Quaker and founder of 
Pennsylvania, came to this country. At 
the time Burlington, N. J., was part of 
the territory which William Penn got 
from Charles IT. 

The third John Kinsey was chief jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania and, in turn, his 
son James was first chief justice of New 
Jersey. 

The present John Kinsey Gore was 
educated at Newark High School and 
i olumbia University. From Columbia he 
received a master’s degree. When Mr. 
Gore was a Newark high school boy and 
Columbia student the city had a large 
German population and social events in- 
cluded mass singing by organizations 


with German names, some of these sing- 
ing events being contests with German 
singing societies of other cities. Often 
the singing event would be followed by 
a dance. At one of these affairs Mr. 
Gore, who at the time was vice-principal 
of a school, met the late John B. Lunger, 
later to become chief executive vice- 
president of another company, but at 
that time head of the mathematical di- 
vision of the Prudential among other 
duties. 
Joins the Prudential 


Lunger told Gore that he had a prob- 
lem on his hands which worried him con- 
siderably and was taking up all his 
nights and Sundays. The Prudential 
which had started writing Industrial in- 
surance in 1875 had established an Or- 
dinary department in 188. Five years 
had gone by and it was necessary to 
prepare a dividend scale, but the busi- 
ness had grown so rapidly and there was 
such a large number of policies that 
Lunger was swamped trying to figure 
out the dividends for each of the poli- 
cies. He asked Gore if he could not 
give him any advice. The latter asked 
him if he had not considered that pas- 
sage of years could be represented by 
curves and that by interpolation it would 
not be necessary to work separately on 
each individual policy. Considerably im- 
pressed Lunger asked Gore if he could 
not send him up a set of policy figures 


and see what he could do with the 
schedule. Gore went to work on the 
schedule; found it easy; and Lunger was 


so pleased and relieved that he said to 
him: “Why don’t you come with us? I 
think you would like our business.” 

And that was the way in which Mr 
Gore joined the Prudential. He began 
as a special mathematical clerk in 1891 
Later, he was made an assistant actuary; 
and when John Lunger left the Pru- 
dential to go with the New York Life 
he succeeded him. Dates of his advance- 
ment to vice-president follow: Actuary, 
1897; director, 1907; vice-president, 
1912. 

Instals Tabulating System 


Soon 
the 


coming to the Prudential 
adopted a tabulating 


after 
company 


SVS- 


tem created by Mr. Gore. When hxc 
came to the company it had a card for 
every policy. During the panic of 1893 
and 1894 there were so many lapses 


clerks had to do considerable night work 
Tt was difficult keeping pace with the 
terminations at the time. Mr. Gore con- 
ceived a perforating system with an au 
tomatic punching device and automatic 
sorter which assorted the data by grav- 
itv. That system, which was used for 
thirty-six vears, was a great time saver 

In the Prudential organization Mr 
Gore quickly won a place as an adviser 
and as a confidant. A long string of 
people have come to him for counsel, and 
in his own establishment he has always 
been popular, just as he has been with 
the representatives of other companies 
His advice to the company, of course, has 


been invaluable, and was especially so 
in connection with the handling of the 
many questions which arose during the 
mutualization of the comnany. 

Soon after Mr. Gore joined the Pru- 
dential he became a member of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and for a cou- 
ple of years was its president. He is 


vice-president for the United States of 
the Permanent Committee of Interna- 
tional Actuarial Congresses. At the 


Stockholm Congress of the International 
Congress of Actuaries a paper of his 
on Mortality of Industrial Insurance 
was read. A paper of Mr. Gore’s which 
attracted a lot of attention was “World 
War Against Disease” which was read 
by him at the 1927 convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 
An Estimate by A. A. Welch 

The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked A. A. Welch, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual, to give his opinion of 
Mr. Gore. Mr. Welch said: 

“There are some outstanding quali- 
ties which I think you should note, if 
you are writing of him. 

“T take it for granted that you know 
he is technically one of the best actua- 
ries of his time, for his knowledge of 
mathematics and his keen analytical 
powers make him an outstanding fig- 
ure when questions of universal interest 
call the best minds of the profession to- 
gether for deliberation. 

“Beyond that, however, I think of 
John Gore as a man of outstanding 
character. Justice and truth are thc 
forces that impel him always in making 
a decision. 

“This might be the pen portrait of a 
very cold and formal character, but John 
Gore has a sense of humor and an out- 
going sympathy that make him one of 
the most charming companions. The 
fact that the wittiest and drollest re- 
marks will come from a perfectly sober 
countenance only enhances the pleasure 
that they give. 

“What John Gore has been to his 
company you will be able to find from 
officers of the Prudential. The influence 
for the advance and good of the Actua- 
rial Society of America, of which he has 
been a prominent member from its very 
beginning, you will hear from every 
actuary who has had the advantage and 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

“T understand he is retiring because 
chronicle ages he has passed a 
certain mark, but it is not on account 
of any of the disabilities of age that h« 
is giving up his official position in the 
Prudential, because John Gore today in 
all that goes to make a human being val- 
uable to about him is a young 
man.” 


A Real Actuarial Leader, Says Arthur 
Hanter 


as we 


society 


Arthur Hunter, vice-president and 
actuary of the New York Life, is an- 
other business lifelong friend of the 
Prudential’s actuary and vice-president 
Of Mr. Gore he gave this estimate: 

“T have been asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to say a few words regard- 
ing the retirement from active service of 
my old friend, John K. Gore. It is diffi- 
cult to convey in words the impression 
which this modest, able and kindly gen- 


tleman has made on my generation, as 
well as on the vounger school of actua- 
ries. He has never sought preferment, 


allowing honors to come to him in their 
own way. 

“When the time came to clect a presi- 
dent of the Actuarial Society from 


among those who were not charter mem- 


bers there was no doubt in any one’s 
mind that Mr. Gore was the most fitted 
for that position. He carried on his 


work in a way that reflected great credit 
on himself and brought distinction to the 
Society. When the older group of 
actuaries were called upon to appoint a 





JOHN K 


chairman, as successor to the late Emory 
McClintock, in the series of mortality 


investigations which were started twenty- 
five years ago, Mr. Gore was accepted 
as the leader, but he insisted on resign- 
ing at a later date because he found 
himself unable to carry on the lion’s 
share of the work. His keen sense of 
fairness made him feel that unless he 
was the leader in every way, including 
the amount accomplished, he had no 


right to get the credit. After the Med- 
ico-Actuarial Investigation was com- 
pleted the Medical Directors’ Association 
made a presentation of sets of the Mor- 
tality Reports to Mr. Gore and his as- 
sociates. He was then thanked for hav- 
ing ‘advanced to a much higher degree 
than ever previously attained the science 
and practice of medical selection,’ and 
for having ‘placed the entire life assur- 
ance profession not merely on this Con- 
tinent but throughout the world, under 
a great and lasting obligation by reason 
of the invaluable statistics obtained and 
classified.’ 
Delightful Sense of Humor 

“In his quiet way he has guided the 
activities in this country of several In- 
ternational Congresses, as chairman of 
the American committee. 

“Those of us who have worked with 
him in many different meetings have al- 
ways been impressed with his ability to 
find the word which would express the 
right shade of meaning in our reports. 
In this respect he is like Tommy in one 
of Barrie’s plays, who would rather lose 
a vaiuable prize than not use the cor- 
rect word. 

“His sense 
elusive, 


of humor is delightful and 
vet so applicable to the 


is so 
particular situation, that, while I re- 
member many of his witty sallies, I can- 


not give their effect in writing. 

“If I were to attempt to give his out- 
standing characteristic it would be his 
extraordinary common sense, which is 
essentially wisdom. We shall miss greatly 
at our council tables of the actuaries, 
a true gentleman, a rare companion and 
a loyal friend, who has been ‘a help and 
an ornament’ his profession.” 


As Seen by E. E. Rhodes 


Among other lifelong friends of Mr 
Gore are John R. Hardin, president, and 
E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit. Discussing Mr. Gore this 
week Mr. Rhodes said: 

“No American actuary is more highly 


(Continued on Page 14) 























J. E. D. Benedict, Advertising 


Manager of Metropolitan Life, to Retire 


of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 


is soon to retire from the Metropolitan 
Life and will reside on a farm in Con- 
necticut where he will enjoy the leisure 
he has earned after a long career in the 
advertising world where for years he has 
He 


aggregation of 


been a prominent figure will be 


missed by a large men 
in the magazine and advertising agency 
whom has 


world, a long procession of 


crossed his threshold, and all of whom 


have been treated with courtesy and 
understanding. 

Mr. Benedict is a Vermonter. The 
late Admiral Dewey was a relation—th¢ 
D. in Mr. Benedict’s initials standing for 
Dewey. When he was four years old his 
parents moved to Brooklyn. He went to 
the University of Vermont and upon his 
graduation entered newspaper work, 
joining the staff of the Burlington Free 
Press which was founded by his grand- 
father. From there he came to New 
York to engage in the advertising field. 
With the old agency of Frank Seaman, 


Inc., at the time one of the most im- 
portant (and since passing out of the 
picture), he handled the Colgate and 


Cheney Silk accounts. 
Joined Metropolitan in 1925 

Nearly nine years ago Mr. Benedict 
quit the ranks of the advertising agen- 
cies and joined up with the Metropolitan 
Life as advertising manager. Under the 
direction of the late Robert Lynn Cox 
the company had entered the national 
advertising field a few years before that 
and Mr. Cox had been swamped with the 
detailed advertising work, which included 
a vast amount of interviewing represen- 
tatives of publications and advertising 
agencies, as well as correspondence. Mr. 
Benedict took the position of advertis- 
ing manager of the company in May, 
1925. From the beginning the Metropoli- 
tan Life account has been handled by 
the Hawley Advertising Co. of 95 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, the head of 
which is John H. Hawley. 

At the present time the Metropolitan 
Life advertising appears in about twenty 
of the leading national magazines, with 
a total circulation of more than 25,000,000 
copies of each advertisement. The ad- 
vertisement of the company which drew 
the most number of replies was printed 
just before the start of a swimming sea- 
son. The company told how to resusci- 
tate persons who had apparently been 
drowned. The advertisement stated that 
a booklet on the subject would be sent 
upon request. Evidently the subject was 
one which interests a tremendous num- 
ber of persons. The response to the ad- 
vertisement was immediate, and in all 
70,000 requests for the booklet were re- 
ceived by the company 

An advertisement which discussed the 
subject of overweight drew 50,000 re- 
plies. 


Once on Sailing Ship to Argentine 


Mr. Benedict is a member of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Greater New York; 
and of the Insurance Advertising Con- 


ference, many of whose conventions he 
has attended. One of the most interest- 


NEW GENERAL AGENT 

Joseph H. Gray has been appointed 
general agent for the United Mutual at 
San Francisco. At one time he was an 
office boy of the New York Life in 
San Francisco. Later, he became agency 
director in charge of Birmingham, Ala., 
office; and returning to the Pacific 
Coast became general agent of the New 
England Mutual in San Francisco, a po- 
sition he resigned ten vears ago, since 
which time he has been in personal pro- 
duction 


D. Benedict, advertising. manager 


ing experiences he had as a young man 
was when he went to South America on 
a sailing ship, his mission being to seek 
a position in Argentine. He was sixty 
days at sea. During the voyage a revo- 
lution broke out in Argentine; so, arriv- 
ing at Buenos Ayres, he took the next 
ship home, this time sailing on a steam- 
er which made quicker time and re- 
turning by way of England. 

Stuart Benedict, son of J. E. D. Bene- 
dict, recently joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life. A 
graduate of Williams College he served 
several years with the Hawley agency 
before going with the Metropolitan. 


SEES IMPROVEMENT 
I’. J. Williams, Pacific Coast manager 
of the Metropolitan Life, says that loans 
asked of the company are on the wane 
and repayments on loans are increasing 
in his territory. 


EDWIN J. PHELPS APPOINTED 





Will Be Assistant Manager of Melvin 
H. Leonard Agency of National 
Life of Vermont 


The National Life of Vermont, through 
its manager, Melvin H. Leonard, an- 
nounces the appointment of Edwin J. 
Phelps as assistant manager of its agen- 
cy in the Transportation Building, 225 
Broadway, New York. 

Prior to his appointment with the Na- 
tional Life, Mr. Phelps was brokerage 
branch 
the 
gradu- 


manager of the Pershing Square 
of the Keane-Patterson agency of 
Massachusetts Mutual. He is a 
ate of Lafayette College and has a 
splendid record of success which in- 
cludes the training of new men, per- 
sonal production as an agent and the 
development of brokerage business. 


POLISH CO. GETS BUSINESS 
The Allianz and Stuttgarter of Berlin 
has ceded its life portfolio in the eastern 
part of Upper Silesia to the Vita, a Pol- 
ish company. 


BIG DECEMBER INCREASE 





Pacific Mutual Gain of 63%; Company 


Will Add Several New Agencies 


in Metropolitan Centers 
The Pacific Mutual announces that its 
December production represents an in- 
crease of 63% over December of last 
year. 
in which the company has shown an in- 
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This is the fifth successive month | 


crease in production over a similar peri- | 


od of last year. 
in forty-one states and the increase in 


The company operates 


production is practically uniform in all | 


sections of the country. 
The company will add 
agencies this year in metropolitan cen- 


several new 


ters and it is confidently expected that | 


its rate of increased production will con- 
tinue throughout the new year. 





ENTERS VIRGINIA 
The General American Life has been 
admitted to Virginia with the principal 
office at Norfolk in charge of J. Leonard 
Storey. 
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Why Texas Companies 
Are In Cheerful Mood 


$50 A BALE COTTON HELPS MUCH 





Stabilized Condition in Oil Production 
and Markets; Working Out Federal 
Relief for Cattlemen 


By Jerome Philp 


Dallas, Jan. 8—Texas life companies 
are looking ahead with a great deal of 
optimism. They have had a marked 
pick-up in business since August, last 
year, and finished 1933 with only small 
decreases in new business generally. The 
Southland Life of Dallas closed the year 
with only 8% under the previous year 
and gains above this week being made 
as the year closed. 

The same experience is reported by 
the Great Southern of Houston and the 
Southwestern of Dallas had an increase 
in new paid-for business of $4,141,273. 
This company increased its insurance in 
force by more than $1,500,000, which 
while not large in amount is significant 
in trend. 

Higher Commodity Prices 

There are several reasons for the 
pick-up in business and the optimism. 
One of the obvious causes is the higher 
prices for cotton. There is profit for 
the grower at 10 cents a pound which 
means $50 a bale and Texas produces 
3,500,000 bales with a potential of 4,500,- 
000 bales. Cotton gives an enormous 
amount of employment in picking, gin- 
ning, hauling and shipping. A great deal 
of money has come into Texas from the 
Federal government in connection with 
agricultural relief measures. The grow- 
ers can borrow 10 cents a pound on their 
cotton from the government and A. A. A. 
pays them for plowing under a part of 
the crop. 

A more stabilized condition in produc- 
tion and markets for oil means much to 
the state. Texas has an income from 
oil of $825,000 a day with a potential of 
$3,000,000 a day. 

Oklahoma 


Most of the Texas life companies do 
business also in Oklahoma where condi- 
tions are similar. Oklahoma is one of 
the richest states in natural resources. 
In addition to oil it has coal and zinc. 
Its mining is thriving. 

One of the big sources of income for 
these states which has not yet worked 
out its problem is the cattle industry. 
Cattle raisers are borrowers on a huge 
scale. Under normal conditions a good 
cattle man could readily get $250,000 at 
his bank and traditionally they are ex- 
cellent credit risks. Financing the cattle 
industry on the large scale needed has 
been a problem under banking condi- 
tions as they have been. A plan of 
financing through one of the Federal 
emergency relief set-ups is being worked 
out at Washington. 

Texans say the Lone Star State will 
show the way to recovery. Certainly, 
She is getting full benefit from the 
higher prices for her products and the 
government relief efforts. Texas is also 
one of the least “frozen” sections of 
the country. There were no bank fail- 
ures in the large cities. Texas is look- 
Ing up. 








EQUIOWA DECEMBER GAINS 


J. A. Mason, New York, Led Company 
in Production for Year; Rice Agency, 
Pennsylvania, December Leader 

J. A. Mason, a New York City agent 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, was the 
Production leader of the company in 1933, 
his paid-for business being $1,037,250. 
Mr. Mason was also leader in December, 
with $160,000 cash business. He is with 
the Hoey & Ellison agency. 

The company’s total cash business for 
December, 1933. was $5,657,971, a gain 
of $1,163,797 over December, 1932. It 
was also the best month since March, 
1932. The Rice agency of Pennsylvania 
Was the leading agency for December. 





E. G. Leterman Gets Writ 
And Resumes Writing 


GOTTEN FROM SUPREME COURT 





Paid for Almost $2,500,000 Last Year; 
Leader of John Hancock in 


Lives and Volume 





Elmer G. Leterman, a large writer of 
business life insurance, has obtained 
from Justice Leary of the Supreme 
Court, Part IT, a writ of certiorari which 
has been served on the New York State 
Insurance Department and which auto- 
matically permits Mr. Leterman. to re- 
sume writing of business. Until Decem- 
ber, 1932, he was a member of Leter- 
man, Gates & Stebbins, members of 
which firm last week had their licenses 
revoked by the Department and which 
firm, by reason of credit extension was 
temporarily taken over for operation by 
several fire insurance companies, pend- 
ing settlement of balances. 

During 1933 Mr. Leterman had one of 
the best years in the city, paying for 
$10,000 short of $2,500,000. He led the 
John Hancock, not only writing more 
volume than any agent of that company 
but in the number of cases. During 
December he turned eighty cases into 
the company. His writings for all com- 
panies during the vear were as follows: 
February, $99,000; March, $70,000; April. 
$149,000; June, $501,870; July, $165,300; 
August, $90,400; September, $338000; 
October, $230,000: November, $292,566; 
December, $379,000. 


Wrote Much Insurance for Late 
A. E. Lefcourt 

Mr. Leterman made his first appear- 
ance in insurance when he became asso- 
ciated with Reuben Samuels, who spe- 
cialized on theatrical business, doing a 
considerable business with people of the 
theatre and Hollywood. He next teamed 
up with Al Gates, who had been a 
well-known insurance man in downtown 
New York insurance district. Among 
other things Leterman & Gates handled 
the insurance account of A. E. Lefcourt, 
who had built more than two dozen sky- 
scrapers in the city, which buildings 
housed garment, cloak and suit and other 
commercial concerns. Lefcourt died two 
years ago. 

In 1928 Leterman & Gates joined 
forces with Arthur W. Stebbins who had 
been and continued to do a large busi- 
ness with theatrical and movie people 
and other celebrities. Stebbins is tied 
up by marriage with two of the leading 
figures in the motion picture world. 
They are Joseph Schenck, president of 
United Artists; and his brother Nicholas 
Schenck who is president of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Meyver & Loeb. In that asso- 
ciation Leterman did most of the writ- 
ing of business people; Stebbins of the 
theatrical and movie people. Also with 
the outfit was Herbert R. Ebenstein. Mr. 
Stebbins is as well known in Hollywood 
as in New York City. 

In December, 1932, Mr. Leterman re- 
signed from the firm and went into busi- 
ness for himself at 551 Fifth Avenue in 
February, 1933. 

Mr. Leterman’s counsel is John Glynn 


of Curtin & Glynn. 





ZIMMERMAN AGENCY RECORD 





Connecticut Mutual Newark Office Had 
One-Third Gain in Production Last 
Year; Agency Leaders 

The Charles J. Zimmerman agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in Newark, 
N. J., increased its paid-for business by 
33% in 1933. The total paid-for was 
over $3,000,000. This production moved 
the agency up considerably in the com- 
pany’s ranks. 

George J. Gold was for the second 
consecutive year leader of the agency 
for volume of paid-for business; Eman- 
uel Shavitz had a personal production 
of 150 applications, at hkeast one every 
week; David S. Henderson had the low- 
est lapse ratio with the largest busi- 
ness exposed. 

















AN ENLARGED 
OPPORTUNITY 


It has been wisely said that foresight is in direct 
relation to hindsight; that we can see ahead only as 
far as we can look back. 


Underwriters who have served the institution of 
Life Insurance during the troublesome years through 
which we have been passing, particularly during 
1933, will face 1934 with stauncher courage and a 
broader conception of the ways in which Life Insur- 
ance serves human needs. 


The new year demands sincerity of purpose to the 
highest ideals for which the institution stands. We 
must continue to base our thinking on the realization 
that a well-managed Life Insurance company exists 
so that, among other things, children may have their 
mother’s time after their father has been taken 
from them. 


This land is filled with homes, some with fathers 
and some without, that are better homes today be- 
cause of the steadfast performance of Life Insurance. 
As life underwriters, you have an enlarged oppor- 
tunity in 1934 to continue the task of serving human 
needs through well-conceived Life Insurance plans. 


Certainly the time to act is now, when the hind- 
sight of the past four years so clearly demonstrates 
the need and fundamental importance of Life 
Insurance. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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R. H. Waldo Gen’!] Agent 
Security Mutual in N.Y. 


ONCE WITH WESTINGHOUSE CO. 


Organized Labor Battalions During 
War; Has Been With N. Y. Life 
and Mutual Life 


The Security Mutual Life has opened 
and attractive offices at 150 Broad- 
and has appointed Ralph H. Waldo 
Mr. Waldo is a graduate 





large 
way 
general agent. 


of Columbia and Middlebury College; 
he also spent two years at medical 
school in New York University and 


However, he decided to go 
and joined the West- 
Bluefield, W. Va., in 
and his work 
Norfolk & 
During the 
Seventh 


Bellevue. 
into engineering. 
inghouse Co. at 
the service department, 
was in connection with the 
Western R. R. 
World War he started with the 
Regiment, New York; served as first 
lieutenant, retiring as captain. First he 
went to Camp Wadsworth; then to Camp 
Joseph E. Johnston on personnel work; 
next to Newport News as personne! ad- 
jutant. From there he went to Camp 
Lee with the Officers Training Corps in 
connection with organizing labor bat- 
talions. 


equipment. 


Goes Into Insurance 


Following the war he became foreman 
of the New York Railways Co., and then 
superintendent of equipment of the 8th 
and 9th Avenue railway. He rejoined 
the Westinghouse Co.; became ill with 
blood poisoning in one of his legs, and, 
while convalescing and looking for some- 
thing to do, decided to become a life in- 
surance man. He joined the New York 
Life in 1922 and in 1925 went with the 
Cunningham office of the Mutual Life. 
In 1926 he was made an assistant to Mr 
Cunningham. In the latter part of 1928 
he was transferred to the Frank W 
Adams agency of the Mutual where he 
became agency organizer. It was from 
that position he resigned to go with the 
Security Mutual 


ENGELSMAN APPRECIATION 
Penn Mutual Genevel Agent, 15 Years 
in Insurance, Runs Ad _ Thanking 

Those Who Have Helped Him Most 


Elsewhere in The Eastern Underwriter 


will be found an advertisement of Ralph 
G. Engelsman, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
which is unique and original. Mr. En- 
gelsman became a life insurance man 
fifteen years ago. Many people have 
given him inspiration and assistance. 
Also, they have offered criticism and 
advice. His advertisement, listing his 
“best friends and severest critics,” tells 
what they have done for him and why 


he is grateful 


MAIL PRINTED PROCEEDINGS 


Printed proceedings of the twenty-sev- 


enth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
on December 7 and 8, 1933, were issued 
on January 4. The volume contains 260 
pages. Copies are being mailed to life 
insurance executives and agents, super- 


vising officials, libraries, health organiza- 
tions, insurance journals and daily news- 
papers throughout the United States and 
Canada, also to a list of interested per- 
sons in various foreign countries. 


CORNWELL’S LIBRARY BEQUEST 





Silas H. Cornwell, late vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, left a be- 
quest of insurance policies so arranged 


that $150 will be available every year for 
= purchase of books to go into the 

ompany’s library maintain¢ d for the use 
( of field men and agency employes. Books 
are sent out to the field by the library 
Mr. Cornwell’s bequest will run for 
about twenty-five years. 


20 YEARS WITH UNION CENTRAL 





Anniversary of Charles B. Knight, New 
York General Agent; Heads Larg- 
est Agency of Company 
Charles B. Knight, manager of the New 
York Agency of the Union Central Life, 
celebrated his twentieth anniversary of 
service with the Union Central on Jan- 

uary 1. 

Mr. Knight, who heads the largest 
agency in the company, became the New 
York manager January 1, 1914. He has 
been one of the outstanding figures in 
the life insurance production world and 
has won his lofty position through sheer 
effort and capability. In 1900 he ob- 
tained his first position as manager of a 
life agency in Pittsburgh and made a 
success of his work. His next assign- 
ment took him to Philadelphia in the 
same capacity and again his efforts re- 
sulted in his formation of the largest 
agency in his company. The next Jan- 
uary saw him go to New York with the 
Union Central and from a small begin- 
ning build the outstanding agency he 
now heads. 


OPENS BROOKLYN OFFICE 





Robert Kruh in Charge of 26 Court 
Street Agency of Continental Ameri- 
can; Many Friends Attend Opening 

The Continental American has opened 
an office at 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
under the management of Robert Kruh. 
Mr. Kruh was at one time with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. At 
the opening were a large number of 
friends. Among those from the home 
office was George A. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent. This is the third office which has 
been opened in the metropolis by the 
Continental American. 

The Continental American, which is one 
of the few companies making an increase 
in 1933, paid for approximately $7,000,000 
during its first year in New York State. 





APPLICATION DAY 
On January 19 the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will stage 
“First Annual Application Day.” The 
goal for the day is at least one appli- 
cation from every agent. 
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Warn Against Agents’ 
Checks For Annuities 


ADVICE OF LIFE SUPERVISORS | 





Insured Gives Agent Check; He Deposits f 


It in Bank Which Closes; Company 
Delivers Policy ; Somebody Stuck 





At the luncheon of the Life Supervis- 


ors Association of New York City held | 


at the Governor Clinton Hotel on Tues- 
day of this week an annuity case was 
discussed which will be of interest to all 
general agents, managers and producers, 
After signing an application for a cash 
annuity a check for $25,000 was given 
to the agent. The agent deposited the 
check in his own bank and gave his 
check on his bank to the company. The 
company issued the annuity which was 
delivered and the agency was later in- 
formed by its own bank that the bank 
in which the agent had deposited the 
insurance check had been closed. As the 
insured paid the premium and as he has 
the policy the situation is rather a com- 
plicated one. Somebody is stuck. 

A number of phases of the situation 
were discussed at the meeting of the 
supervisors who believe the agents 
should turn in the assureds’ checks to 
the company and not give their own 
checks. 

Roy Maier, Luther-Keffer Agency, is 
president of the Association and _pre- 
sided at the luncheon. 


RATE DATA OF 60 OFFICES 





Faculty of Actuaries Discusses Recent 
Investigation of Mortality Records 
at Edinburgh Meeting 
The second of the 
Faculty of Actuaries was held in Edin- 
burgh late in December, when the presi- 
dent, R. Gordon-Smith, 
actuary Scottish Amicable Life, was in 
the chair, and H. E. Melville, Institute 
of Actuaries, opened a discussion on the 
investigation of the mortality of lives 
assured in British offices, 1924-29, the 
results of which have recently been pub- 

lished. 

The data for the i*vesiigation was 
obtained from the recoris of more than 
sixty offices transacting life insurance in 
3ritain, and the investigation, in which 
Colonel H. J. P. Oakley took a leading 
part, was supervised by a Joint Com- 
mittee of Fellows appointed by the In- 
stitute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland. 

The particulars, which referred to male 
lives only, were furnished by the dif- 
ferent offices on schedules, and mechani- 
cal means were used for their transfer 
to cards for sorting the latter and _ for 
tabulating the information. By these 
means it was possible to complete the 
investigation and present the results in 
less than half the time taken for the 
previous investigation of a similar na- 
ture. The new rates of mortality 
brought out were considered for the first 
time at a joint meeting of the Institute 
and the Faculty of Actuaries in London 
on October 30, and at the Edinburgh 
meeting the Institute was represented 
by the following Fellows: W. P. Elder- 
ton (president), H. M. Trouncer, H. E 
Melville, W. Penman, H. Dicken and 
Colonel H. J. P. Oakley. 


sessional meeting 





GERMANY PROHIBITS GROUPS : 

The German Federal Supervisory Of-f 
fice of Private Insurance at Berlin has} 
issued a circular letter to all companies 
under its supervision prohibiting the is-} 
suance of group policies except for tem- 
porary policies, such as sport meetings 
It is believed that the reason for this 
action is that a practice has grown up 
of banding together as a group people 
who had no common interest except to} 
get insurance at a lower rate. This prac-} 
tice is prohibited in the United States} 
and restrictions as to what groupings are 
eligible for group insurance are in force. 
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LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Seventy years in business 7 
Paid to policyholders over 
950 million dollars % 
Insurance in force over 3 


billion dollars “ At all times 


a strong anchor of safety 
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President Anderson 
Announces Committees 


MANY ACTIVITIES ARE COVERED 
Department of the American Family, 
Life Insurance Week, Women Un- 
derwriters and Relations With 
Lawyers Among Them 
President Ander son of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters has an- 


nounced the personnel of the associa- 
tion’s committees for his administration. 
The chairmen are Robert L. Jones, Earl 


F. Colborn, Holgar J. Johnson, Lara P. 
Good, Abner A. Heald, Theodore M. 
Riehle, James Elton Bragg, Franklin W. 
Ganse, A. L. Baldwin, J. K. Voshell, 


George E. Lackey, E. B. Thurman, Mrs. 
Olive Joy Wright, Maurice H. Stearns, 
Alexander E. Patterson, O. Sam Cum- 
mings, H. C. Lawrence. The commit- 


tees follow: 
Budget and Finance Committee 


Robert L. Jones, Chairman, State Mutual, 
New York. 

Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual, New 
York. 

Charles C. Gilman, National Life of Vt., 
Soston. 

-. B. Hamlin, National Life of Vt., Cleve- 
land. 

Arthur S. Holman, Travelers, San Francisco. 
Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life of N. Y., New 
York. 

Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, Chi- 
cago. 

Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Society, New 
York. 

Committee on By-Laws 

Earl F. Colborn, Chairman, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Rochester, 7 

O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life, Dallas. 
Chester O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual, 
St. Loui 

Ralph W. Fischbeck, New England Mutual, 


Mason City, la 

H. Peter Gravengaard, New England Mutual, 
loledo. 

George | Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Detroit 

E. B. Rossiter, Pacific Mutual, Billings, 
Mont 

Charles W. Scovel, Northwestern Mutual, 
Pitts burgh. 

T. C. Thompson, National Life of Vt., Chat- 
tanooga 

Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual, 
Newark. 

Conservation Committee 
Charles F. Axelson, Northwestern Mutual, 


Chicago. 


Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, Boston. 

John W. Clegg, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 

William M. Furey, Berkshire, Pittsburgh. 

Ward H. Hackelman, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Indianapolis. 

E. B. Hamlin, National Life of Vt., Cleve- 
land. 

Julian S. Myrick, Mutual of N. Y., New York. 

R. C. O'Connor, Reliance, Portland, Ore. 


Convention Program Committee 
Holgar J. Johnson, Chairman, Penn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh. 


A. D. Anderson, Chairman for Canada, Aetna 
Life, Toronto. 

Gifford T. Vermillion, Resident Vice Chair- 
man, Mutual Life, Milwaukee. 

Caleb W. Baldwin, Connecticut Mutual, 
Seattle. 

Harold P. Cooley, New England Mutual, 
Boston. 

A. Walton Litz, Great Southern, Nashville. 

Educational Committee 

Lara P. Good, Chairman, Prudential, San 
Diego. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, Vice Chairman, Penn 
Mutual, New York 

O. A. Boon, Metropolitan, Orlando, Fla. 

Matthew jrown, General American, San 


Antonio. 
Howard H. 
Louis. 
Fred L. Cassidy, 
Harry M. Clark, 
vw ¥ 


Cammack, Hancock, St 


John 
Prudential, Seattle. 
Connecticut General, 


Albany, 


A. Edward Equitable Society, Stock- 


ton, Cal. 
Fred J. 


Hall, 


Joyce, Mutual of N. Y., Phoenix, 


Ariz 
Harold D. Northwestern National, 
Los Angeles. 
Edwin M, 
Pa. 
Guy 


Leslie, 
Mutual, Erie, 


Life, 


Lillis, Northwestern 


MacLaughlin, Franklin Houston, 
ex. 

Oscar Palmour, Connecticut Mutual, Atlanta. 
A. H. Pickford, Provident, Des Moines, Ia. 
Ray L. Short, Equitable Society, Waterloo, Ia. 
William P. Stedman, National Life of Vt., 
taltimore. 


Walter J. Stoessel, Connecticut Mutual, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Raleigh R Stotz, Mutual Zenefit, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Leon A. Triggs, State Mutual, Elgin, II. 

International Council 

Abner A. Heald, Chairman, Provident, Mil- 
waukee 

.. B. Brown, Travelers, Wichita, Kan. 

lames G. Callahan, Metropolitan, St. Louis 

Frank W. Drake, Massachusetts Mutual, Bir- 


mingham, 
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Charles C. Gilman, National Life of Vt., 
Boston. 

Freeman M, Grant, Provident, Portland, Me. 
Frank Hays, State Mutual, Memphis. 

J. Perry Meek, Penn Mutual, Indianapolis. 
M. R. Miller, Travelers, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
— Richardson, Mutual Benefit, Lexington, 


a h S. Smith, Aetna, Houston. 
F. 


A. Wickett, New York Life, San Fran- 
cisco, 
Henry G. 
land. 
G. Cecil Woods, Bankers, Nashville, 


Law and Legislation Committee 
_Chester B. Dobbs, Mutual Benefit, 


W. M. Carr, 
. Cooney, 
C. H, DeLong, 
F. P. Ebertz, 
cisco. 
Franklin W. 
George E, 
City. 


Wischmeyer, John Hancock, Cleve- 


Tenn. 


Lincoln, 


Connecticut Mutual, Nashville. 
New York Life, Atlanta. 
Peoria Life, Champlain, Ill. 

National Life of Vt., San Fran- 


Boston. 
Jefferson 


Ganse, John Hancock, 
Hackmann, « Guardian, 


Herbert A. Luckey, Life Insurance of Va., 
Indianapolis. 
Lynch, New York Life, Washington, 


joe | A 
D. 


.— L. McCarty, State Mutual, Albany, 


‘Charles A. Mac auley, John Hancock, Detroit. 


Horace Mecklem, New England Mutual, 
Portland, Ore. 

Julian S. Myrick, Mutual of N. Y., New 
York. 

A. E. Nickelson, Bankers Life, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

Jack Padgett, Jefferson Standard, Austin, 
ex. 

© oe Pasco, Equitable Society, Monticello, 
a S. Rhoads, Northwestern Mutual, 


Cc es, , 
J. Sauter, Equitable Society, Seattle. 

Neil D. Sills, Sun Life of Can., Richmond. 

Herbert L. Smith, Northwestern Mutual, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

5 R, Whitten, Jr., 

Edward I. Brown, 


Membership Committee 
Theodore M. Riehle, Chairman, Equitable So- 


Home Life, 
Phoenix Mutual, 


Jackson, Miss. 
Boston. 


ciety, New York. 

Victor Beamer, Equitable Society, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Col. H. Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific Mutual, 
Houston, Tex. 

Ernest A. Crane, Northwestern Mutual, In- 
dianapolis. 

ay Hodges, Ohio National, Cincinnati. 

Arthur S. Holman, Travelers, San Francisco. 


W. Watson House, New England Mutual, 
Hartford. 
J. Renwick Montgomery, Berkshire Life, 
Philadelphia. 

Orlando Ogle, Pan American, Birming- 
ham, 


Lester O. 
Martin L. 
Horace Sharp, 
Frank B. Summers, 
Dean Taylor, Equitable Society, 


Schriver, Aetna Life, Peoria, II. 
Seltzer, Aetna Life, Des Moines. 
Atlantic Life, Richmond. 
New York Life, Omaha. 
Rochester, 


~ “Austin Thayer, Prudential, Seattle. 


Publications Committee 

_ James Elton Bragg, Chairman, Guardian Life, 
Lamar K, Donahay, New England Mutual, 
Youngstown, O. 

John Hastie, Mutual Life of N. Y., Chicago. 

Herbert Hendricks, Equitable of Ia., De- 
catur, IIL. 

_ George ps Central, Albany, 


Houtain, Union 


Paul Taylor, California Western States, Sac- 


ramento. 
Committee on Co-operation With 


Trust Officers 


Franklin W. Ganse, Chairman, John Han- 
cock, Boston. 

A. Rushton Allen, Union Central, Philadel- 
phia. 

_ Paul Aurell, Massachusetts Mutual, Wichita, 
an. 

W. Reginald Baker, Mutual Life, Newark. 

», J. Crandall, American Life, Jackson, Mich. 
Fred Chisholm, New England Mutual, Bir- 
mingham. 

Paul H. Conway, Massachusetts Mutual, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Percy M. Jost, Sun Life, San Francisco. 
N. Baxter Maddox, Connecticut Mutual, 
Atlanta. 

Emmet C. Peebles, Northwestern Mutual, 
Cincinnati. 

Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society, New 
Tork. 

“Albert S. Theberge, Metropolitan, Los An- 
geles. 


Committee on Co-operation with United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
A. L. Baldwin, Chairman, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Washington, 4 
G. Clyde _ Baldwin, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


“Northwestern M utual, 


James R, Campbell, Provident Mutual, Mem- 
phis. 

E. B. Dudley, Travelers, Chicago. 

Ernest R. Gray, Prudential, Des Moines, Ia. 

Dewey W. Kemp, Pan American, Houston, 
Tex. 

Oscar C. LeBart, New England Mutual, San 
Francisco. 

Percy C. Logsdon, Fidelity Mutual, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Herman Moss, Equitable Society, Cleveland. 

M. L. Reilly, Metropolitan, Portland, Me. 

Isadore Samuels, New England Mutual, Den- 


Tulsa, Okla. 


ver. 
Floyd Shurtleff, Bankers Life, 
i General, Utica, 


John B. Slimm, Connecticut 
N.. ¥ 


Seth C. H. Taylor, Sun Life, Cincinnati. 








Wi RECOGNIZE that the pres- 


tige of each individual life 


insurance company rests upon 


continued public confidence in 


life insurance generally. 


Our 


objective, in endeavoring to 


build this Company, is to 


conduct our activities with a 


full appreciation of our place 


in the field of life insurance, 


and of our obligation to life 


insurance as an institution. 


GENERAL AMERICAN’ LIFE INSURANCE (OMPANY 


Watter W. Heap, President 
St. Lours Mo. 





National Councilor to Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States 
Jonathan K. Voshell, Metropolitan, 
more, N 
Committee on Relations with Lawyers 
George E. Lackey, Chairman, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit. 
Lawrence Bates, 


Balti. 


Mutual Benefit, Seattle. 


David S. Bethune, Equitable Society, Wash. 
ington, D,. C, 

_Karl L, Brackett, John Hancock, San Fran. 
cisco. 

Vern C. Drennan, New York Life, Council 


Bluffs, La. 
Robert H. Haag, Aetna, New Orleans. 
William M. Houze, John Hancock, Chicago, 


_— E. Lipscomb, Penn Mutual, Louis. 
ville 
nm’ M. McClenaghan, Bankers of Ia., Elgin, 


W. Rogan Morrison, Equitable Society, Nash- 
ville. 
Wiley E. 


MO. 


Pendleton, Home Life, Kansas City, 


: C. H. Poindexter, Northwestern Mutual, St. 
ouis. 

James H. Rutherford, Phoenix Mutual, 
Cleveland. 
. Harry W. Stanley, Equitable of Ia., Wichita, 

an. 

P. S. Williams, Provident Mutual, Duluth, 
Minn 

Resolutions Committee 

E. B. Thurman, Chairman, New England 
Mutual. 

J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna, Denver. 

A. W. Van Houghten, Mutual Life, Daven- 


port, Ia, 
Kenneth W. Jacobs, 
Milwaukee. 
. Lee, Phoenix Mutual, 


Jr., Connecticut Mutual, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. Robert Retzer, Northwestern Mutual, 
Baltimore. 

Seth W. Ryan, Penn Mutual, Birmingham. 

Women Underwriters 

Mrs. Olive Joy Wright, Chairman, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Cleveland. 

Miss Sophia W. Bliven, Penn Mutual, Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Emma H. Ditzler, Connecticut Mutual, 
New York. 


Miss Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 
Chicago. 


Miss Corinne V. Loomis, John Hancock, 
Boston. 

Miss B. B. Macfarlane, Pan American, New 
Orleans. 

Mrs. Marie B. Parker, Equitable Society, 
Denver. 

Miss Ellen G. Putnam, National Life of Vt., 


Rochester, 
Committee to Consider the Revision of 


the Chart of Ethics 


Maurice H. Stearns, Chairman, John Han- 
cock, Providence, R. 

Rondo W. Anderson, Sun Life, Salt Lake 
ity. 

Walter E. Barton, Union Central, New York. 
William M. Duff, Equitable Society, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Stephen R. Fraher, Massachusetts Mutual, 


Columbus, O. 

Ralph M. Hamburger, 
Minneapolis. 

Clifford Henderson, 
cisco. 


Raymond E. Kennedy, Metropolitan, Akron, O. 


Northwestern Mutual, 


Prudential, San  Fran- 


Fred Lieberich, Jr., Jefferson Standard, 
Newark. 

Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual, Philadel- 
phia. 


George R. Wettengel, Northwestern Mutual, 
Appleton, Wis. 
Committee on the Department of the 
American Family 
Alexander E, Patterson, Chairman, Penn Mu- 
tual, iaieege. 
F. Ashley, Mutual Benefit, Youngstown, O. 
5. i. Heil, Bankers Life of Ta., Louisville. 
Lee D. Hemingway, Connecticut Mutual, 
Pittsburgh. 
Carl F, 
Ind. 
J. Arthur 
Mich. 
S. W. Sanford, 
_ Frank H, Wenner, 
Y. 


Maetschke, Prudential, Indianapolis, 


Pino, Mutual Benefit, Lansing, 


Davenport, Ia. 
Utica, 


Register, | 
Connecticut Mutual, 


Massachusetts Mutual, Pe- 


Madison, 


J. on Wilson, 
orta, 

‘William F. Winterble, Bankers Life, 

is. 

Committee on New Association 

O. Sam Cummings, Chairman, Kansas 
Life, Dallas. 

James G. Callahan, Metropolitan, St. I ouis. 

J. Boyd Davis, Penn Mutual, Columbus, O. 

D. W. Flickinger, John Hancock, Indianapolis. 

Frank C. Hughes, Mutual Benefit. Milwaukee. 


City 


Carroll H. Jones, Fidelity Mutual, Columbia, 
Se 

L. C. Mersfelder, Kansas City Life, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Montgomery, Massachusetts Mutual, 

Mobile. 

G. A. Sattem, Mutual Life of N. Y., St. Paul. 

Earl H. Schaefer, Fidelity Mutual, Harris 
burg, Pa. 

Walter J. Stoessel, Connecticut Mutual, | 
Springleld, Mass. 

Glen A. McTaggart, Prudential, Denver. 

H. E. Van de Walker, Ohio State, Detroit. 

J. Hawley Wilson, Masgachusetts Mutual, 
Peoria, 


Life Insurance Week Committee 


H. C. Lawrence, Chairman, Lincoln National, 
Newark. 
Wilson M. Brooks, Sun Life of Canada, 
es , 
S. Greene, Northwestern Mutual, Mil- 
amon 
Clay W. Hamlin, Mutual Benefit, Buffalo. 
Fred G. Pierce, Connecticut General, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Knight Staff's | pane 
Music and Sketch Acts 


HOLIDAY SHOW FOR AGENCY 
Producers, Stenographers, Clerks Prove 
They Can Entertain Large Audience; 
Ziff in Charge of Arrangements 
The annual party of the Charles B. 
Knight Agency, Inc., general agents 
Union Central Life, New York City, 
which takes place during the holiday 
season, is always an unusual event and 
the recent party was an outstanding af- 
fair of the kind as most of the talent 
came from the Knight agency. The en- 
tire second floor of 225 Broadway was 
taken over for the occasion, the pro- 
gram starting at 10.30 o’clock of a Sat- 
urday morning and continuing until 1 
pm. There were dramatic sketches, 
musical numbers and also a star of the 
dramatic and radio world. The audience 

filled the auditorium. 

Paul S. Ranck, secretary and treas- 
urer, started the proceedings with an 
address of welcome and then turned the 
gathering over to Diederich H. Ward as 
master of ceremonies. Mr. Ward han- 
dled the job with the skill of a profes- 
sional. 

A male quartette, 
Wiederhold, the bass 
Morris, tenor; Cliff Lehmann, 
tenor and Walter Leon, bass gave, 
among other numbers, a song written 
and arranged by Harry’ Anderton, 
“Brown Sugar.” Mr. John Morris sang 
two tenor also from the pen of 
Mr. Anderton, called “There’s Nothing 
can do,” and Shelley’s “Good 





Albert 
John 
second 


composed of 
baritone; 


solos 


else I 
Night. 


\ brilliant piano recital was given by 


Ilarry Anderton who studied under Pad- 
erewski. The selections were from 
Chopin and Debussy. 

David Good, violinist, played several 
ell known pieces. 

One of the high lights of the program 
was the appearance of Elizabeth Love, 
star of the Union Central broadcast pro- 
gram, “Roses and Drums.” Miss Love, 
who has won the hearts of all her list- 
eners in her characterization of Betty 
Graham, the Confederate spy, in the 


serial story drawn from the war between 
the States, kept the audience enter- 
tained with her stories of personal ex- 
periences as a radio actress. 

An amusing skit was presented by the 
girls of the agency under the title of, 
“A morning with the Ranck and file.” 
Secretary Ranck had to stand a lot of 
panning in this skit; in fact, practically 
nobody in the office escaped the girls’ 
attention. It was an unusually good in- 
surance comedy—all written, directed 
and cast by the girls themselves. 

Agnes Gettings and Peter Preston 
gave a Harlem touch to the entertain- 
ment by their interpretation of a song 
and dance number, “You’re Gonna Lose 
Your Gal,” which was followed by a 
take off on Broadway dancers, and 
called for the occasion, “Scarletina Rash 
Dancing Girls” who on other days of 
the year are stenographers, bookkeepers 
and file clerks. 

\ one act play was also presented and 
CVery attempt was made to compensate 
for the bitter cold weather by taking the 
audience back to the good old summer 


time. The cast included two visiting ar- 
lists, Lola Dull and Saul Sher. Miss 
Dull is the daughter of Floyd N. Dull, 
manager in New York of the Continental 
Casualty Co. She has made a reputa- 
tion with the Little Theatre of Ruther- 
ford, N. pA 

H. E. Davis as Sir Marmaduke Cav- 


endish-Cavendish, a visiting Englishman, 
answered a number of letters which were 
Supposed to have been written him dur- 
ing his tour. Needless to say the an- 
Swers were directed like barbed arrows 


at various members of the agency or- 


ganization. 


Closing Talk by Walter Barton 


The concert 


was closed by W 
PB; . ° + 
»arton who, in 


Valter 
behalf of Mr. Knight, 

















Mr. Kanck and himself, wished every- 
one a very happy New Year and re- 
minded his listeners that the day was 


the Twentieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the C. B. Knight agency. 

The guests were then invited to an- 
other part of the floor where a delight- 
ful butfet lunch was served. 

A great deal of credit for the success 
of the party goes to Maurice Ziff who 
as general manager of arrangements 
made possible the various acts that were 
presented. The stage with its decora- 
tions, its curtain, foot lights and flood 
lighting was all that could be desired. 

Edgar Joseph, the musical director, 
and H. E. Davis, as director of skits, 
also won praise. 


DUFF PITTSBURGH CHAIRMAN 


Pittsburgh will join with other cities of 
the nation in celebrating President 
Roosevelt’s birthday, January 30, by 
holding a gala public ball, the proceeds 
to go to endowing the Georgia Warm 


Springs Foundation. William M. Duff, 
president of the Edward A. Woods 
Co. is general chairman. Other 


members of the Woods company on the 
committee are Wm. Downey, John Bair, 
Jr., and Robert L. Feldman. 


Bankers of Iowa to Observe 


Fifty-fifth Anniversary 
the the 
Iowa has paraphrased 
an historical slogan to use in its fifty- 
fifth anniversary campaign. The anni- 
versary date falls on July 1 of this year 
and the company is holding a six months’ 
sales campaign under the “44-55 and 
Fight” slogan. Each salesman will try 
to write at least forty-four applications 
or a total volume of at least $55,000 as his 
part in the celebration. 

The slogan is taken from the famous 
“54-40 or Fight” cry current at the time 
when many United States citizens want- 
ed the northern boundary of the coun- 
try fixed at that degree of latitude. 


“44.55 


Bankers 


and Fight” is 
Life of 


way 


The six months’ campaign is divided 
into six stages of a month’s duration 
each. In the first stage, covering the 


month of January, the salesmen of the 
company will qualify for a series of one- 
day schools which Vice-President and 
Director of Agencies W. W. Jaeger will 
conduct throughout the field during Feb- 
ruary and March. 

The company was incorporated in 
1879 as an assessment association under 
the name of the Bankers Life Associa- 
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NEWTON VIRGINIA MANAGER 
Union Central Appointment in Rich- 
mond; New Agency Head Once with 
Tobacco Company in China 


James J. K. Newton, newly appointed 
manager for the Union Central Life at 
Richmond, Va., will have thirty coun- 
ties in the central portion of Virginia 
under his supervision in addition to 
Richmond. Mr. Newton has been with 
the Travelers in Richmond for the past 
several years as a field assistant. A na- 


tive of Newport News, he was for a while 
associated with the American Tobacco 


Co. in China before entering the life in- 
surance business. 
The Virginia territory has been under 


the jurisdiction of the Baltimore agency,‘ 
Henry Hooper, manager, for several 
years, although for some time previously 
it had been an independent office. Mr. 
Hooper will now concentrate on the 
Maryland territory. 





tion. In October, 1911, the articles of 
incorporation were amended and the 
sociation changed to a mutual legal re- 


as- 


serve life company. At the same time 
the name was changed to the present 
one. 
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Aiveniiian Motives 
Told by Co. Expert 


WHY COMPANIES BUY SPACE 





Many Influences Seek Part of Family’s 
Income; Agents’ Work Facilitated; 
Trade Press Deserves Support 





By Stewart Anderson 
[Editor's Note: The address made 
fore the Eastern meeting of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association in New York City 
on December 5 by Stewart Anderson, who 
ts manager of publicity of the Penn Mu- 
tual, has attracted so much attention in 
the advertising field that it is reproduced 
herewith in its entirety:] 


be - 


There appear to be two major reasons 
for our advertising in national magazines 
and in the newspapers. The first has to 
do with our problem of salesmanship and 
arises from modern economic processes 
in salesmanship. I of course, to 
the enormous spread of articles of lux- 
ury and comfort which are at the com- 
mand of this generation for whose dis- 
tribution there is an almost universal 
leaning by manufacturers and producers 
upon especially magazine advertising lav- 
ish in style and in space. Coupled with 
this is the almost universal employment 
of the instalment payment system, which 
mortgages the incomes of a multitude of 
families for brief or long periods. The 
result is that for things ot present en- 
joyment, present comfort, present easing 
of labor the larger part of:the family’s 
weekly or monthly income is absorbed. 
This makes the work of the life insur- 
ance salesman far more difficult, despite 
the public’s favoring attitude toward life 
insurance, than it was years ago. 

Deferred But Sure Benefits 

Life insurance has always been bought 
on the instalment plan, but what we sell 
differs so strongly from what the nation- 
al advertisers sell that the advantage is 
mainly theirs. In brief, they offer what 
is attractive to everybody, a thing of 
immediate enjoyment or use, while the 
benefits of what we offer are hoped to 
be and commonly are deferred for a long 
period, and those benefits may be had, 
in a vast number of cases, only through 
deprivation of luxuries and comforts, 
many of them desirable from every 
viewpoint, and others that may be classed 
as extravagances. National advertising 
has demonstrated its power to impress 
to the point of desire and positive action 
the minds of the people of our country, 
and there has been sufficient of it done 
by enough life companies and for a long 
enough period to demonstrate that al- 
though life insurance advertising does 
not and probably never can draw appli- 
cants to our agency doors it neverthe- 
less does return in direct sales a suffi- 
cient volume to justify the heavy expen- 
diture. There are those in this room who 
are able to thinecassio to this fact and I hope 


refe r, 


J. H. T. MARTIN A DIRECTOR 





Mutual Benefit Board’s New Member 
Prominent Lawyer; New Jersey 
State Tax Commissioner 


J. H. Thayer Martin, a leading New 
Jersey lawyer, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Mutual Benefit Life to fill 
the vacancy left by the death of Edward 
O. Stanley. 

Mr. Martin, born in Woodbridge, N. 
J., in 1875 and still re siding there, is a 
member of the law firm of Martin & 
Riley, Newark, a firm which he founded. 
In 1931 he was appointed by the gov- 
ernor to the newly created position of 
State tax commissioner, for a term ex- 
piring in 1936. During the years 1929 
to 1931 he had acted as chairman of the 
New Jersey Tax Survey Commission 
which investigated county and municipal 
expenditures and the report of which 
commission attracted wide attention. He 
represented the county of Middlesex in 
the state assembly in 1904-05. 
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they will do so during the course of this 
discussion. 

Not only does national advertising, still 
speaking of the first of these two causes 
produce direct, immediate results, but it 
has indirect results, productive in new 
business, that are profitable. Each new 
policyholder obtained from such adver- 
tising becomes a center of influence that 
brings other policyholders to us. Also 
new business comes at a later period 
from some who read a current advertise- 
ment but take no action about it until 
perhaps months later and those who 
come to use then become centers of in- 
fluence through which additional policy- 
holders are drawn to us. Another result 
certainly must be that the advertisements 
resell and present life insurance to wav- 
ering policyholders, who may have de- 
termined or at least considered dropping 
their insurance. Although this might not 
have an effect upon our lapse ratios vis- 
ibly in figures, nevertheless it is there. 

1 believe that fairly well states the 
first of two major causes why the com- 
panies should nationally advertise. 

Public’s Attitude Towards Financial 

Institutions 

A second major cause is to be found 
in the condition of the public's mind 
toward financial corporations. We, of 
course, separate clearly in our thinking 
the lite insurance company, the bank, the 
investing company, and other similar 
types of institution. ‘he public, bewil- 
dered by all that has gone on in the 
financial realm during the depression, 
made skeptic by revelations of evil con- 
duct or ot unsound business management, 
is apt to lump all financial business to- 
gether. It is true that life insurance did 
have a wonderiully effective advertise- 
ment during the war when $10,000 was a 
soldier’s quota of Government insurance, 
and had a second such advertisement 
through the great influenza epidemic of 
that time. But a new generation has 
come up since then that did not know 
the war, nor the epidemic, and that itself 
has had little direct experience with life 
insurance. Add to this new, young gen- 
eration the sizeable number oi our peo- 
ple who have lately had an unfortunate 
experience with lite insurance in local- 
ized regions, and who are not able as 
we are to discriminate among companies, 
and it may be surmised that, notwith- 
standing the what 1 might call gigantic 
tavorabie advertisement life insurance 
has had during the depression, there is 
some public distrust in the regions of 
these smaller disturbances in our busi- 
ness, because of the notoriety they nec- 
essarily have in the newspapers. ‘Lhere- 
fore, the more strong advertisements we 
print by strong life insurance companic’, 
whose advertising is an attestation of 
their solvency and solidity, the better for 
all of the companies doing business in 
the affected regions. Further, such ad- 
vertisements join with news stories of 
general businesses that report improve- 
ment, and with every other optimistic 
account in our newspapers, in keeping 
the face of the public turned in faith 
toward the eventual and not too far re- 
moved recovery of normal times. 

In recognizing this second major cause 
through national advertising, it seems to 
me we are doing two things: first, a 
common-sense = for our own 
business, and, second, a patriotic service. 

The Agent 

A third cause why we should advertise 
nationally is that it facilitates the work 
of the agent. It makes known to his 


prospect in advance the name of his 
company and something about it, and 
very likely something about the plan 
which he designs to propose. Thus, his 


access to his prospect is easier, and he 
is able to drive straight to the object of 
his interview, without needing to first 
level the ground by acquainting his pros- 
pect with his company, with himself, and 
with his business. Also, the agent of an 
advertising company when he starts out 
on his day’s rounds feels that the world 
knows 4ll about him and all about his 
company. Perhaps he magnifies that 
phase—but nevertheless those pages or 
large spaces of his company’s advertise- 
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ment, with their clear language, and 
their offering a desirable thing and their 
punch stiffen his backbone and give him 
a buoyancy of spirit that is absent from 
a semi-cold canvass, and the effect of 
this is reflected in the enthusiasm which 
he puts into his sales talk. Enthusiasm 
begets sales success, of course. And 
there is a little bit of agent pride in it 
all too. 

The agent of an advertising company 
walks among his fellows with his chin 
up, somehow feeling that his company 
is the possessor of a something in the 
public eye which a non- -advertising com- 
pany and its agents do not possess. He 
relishes the compliments which his fel- 
low agents of non-advertising companies 
pay to his company. That strengthens 
his loyalty to his own organization, and 
perhaps incidentally that strengthened 
loyalty may help to maintain a low level 
ot turnover, especially if that loyalty is 
bred also out of other effective helps 
which his company supplies to its agents, 
such as a tie-up of national advertising 
and direct mail or of national advertis- 
ing and seasonal effort, or national ad- 
vertising, as it runs from issue to issue, 
with printed material and appropriate 
sales talks. 

The Insurance Papers 


In closing 1 am impelled to say one 
word more. It is that, it seems to me, 
whatever we do with national advertis- 
ing should not be at the cost of a lessen- 
ing of our support of the insurance jour- 
Nationa! advertising has one ob- 


nals. 
ject; insurance journal advertising has 
another. ‘lhe insurance world without 


its newspapers would be in the same 
state of darkness as would the general 
public without their newspapers. Lhe 
public’s newspapers depend upon adver- 
using for their maintenance, and so must 
the insurance journals. ‘they do tor 
every company what no company could 
do tor itselt in supplying news of various 
types, in supporting lite imsurance de- 
tenses against adverse influences, and in 
keeping all of us intormed of what the 
living day in lite insurance 1s bringing 
torth. We need them. We could not 
do without them. It is just and to our 
profit that we support them, tor they 
are our able, conscientious, interested co- 
operators. The publishers are not out- 
siders, but, quite as much as we, they 
are insurance men, members of the in- 
sutution. May 1 suggest that it 1s our 
duty, and that fairness to the insurance 
journals demands, that we endeavor to 
keep national advertising and insurance 
journal advertising separated when ap- 
propriations are being discussed. 





GO TO CALIFORNIA 
Richard J. Shipley to Take Over North- 


western Mutual’s San Francisco 
Agency; Carlson in Oakland 


Richard J. Shipley will become man- 
ager for the Northwestern Mutual Life 
in San Francisco on March 1, where he 
will succeed Edwin J. Thomas, who re- 
tired December 31 atter serving as gen- 
eral agent there for twenty-six years. 
The ottice is now temporarily in charge 
of Miss Rosa Peterson as agency cashier. 

Mr. Shipley has been with the North- 
western Mutual in St. Louis for more 
than fourteen years, having joined the 
agency shortly after leaving a World 
War officers’ training school in June, 
1919. He served under three St. Louis 
general agents—the late J. W. Fisher, 
Klavel Wright and the present general 
agent, C. H. Poindexter. He has been 
regularly in the half-million production 
class. 

Across the bay in Oakland, Cal., J. A. 

Carlson of Flint, Mich., will take over 
the Northwestern Mutual’s agency on 
March 1, succeeding William A. Hewitt, 
who resigned December 31 after ten 
years in that post. The office is now 
in charge of Harold A. Wallace, agency 
cashier. Mr. Carlson, who has been 
Flint general agent for the past six years, 
started originally as a producer in Utah, 
and was later in Idaho. 
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CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


26th 
ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 
December 31, 1933 


NEW INSURANCE 
$21,028,603 
$2,750,279, or 15%, more than in 1932 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 





$105,677,319 
INCREASE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
$346,252 
* © & 
ASSETS 
Bonds $5,457,359.99 34.7%, 
City Mortgages 4,283,116.62 27.3% 
Farm Mortgages 411,721.94 2.6% 
Real Estate 415,341.00 2.6% 
Preferred Stocks 439,622.00 2.8% 
Common Stocks 40,400.00 0.3% 
Policy Loans 3,660,168.18 23.3% 
Due and deferred 
Premiums 518,398.65 33% 
Cash 494,701.52 3.1% 
Total Assets $15,720,829.90 100.0% 
LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve $13,421,908.00 
Reserve for Policy 
Dividends, etc. 268,244.73 
Contingency Reserve 91,627.75 
Additional Investment 
Reserve 172,103.25 





Total Liabilities $13,953,883.73 


Capital Stock $ 637,530.00 
Surplus 1,129,416.17 
Assets 13% in excess 

of Liabilities a 





1 ,766,946.17 





Total $15,720,829.90 


Bonds and stocks carried in assets at values 
established by National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. Contingency Re- 
serve, $91,627.75 represents difference be- 
tween values carried in assets for stocks and 
non-amortizable bonds and actual December 
31, 1933 market quotations on such stocks 
and bonds, 





Wilmington-- Delaware 


A. A. RYDGREN, President 
G. A. MARTIN, C. L. BENNER, 


Vice-President Vice-President 
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——! Most Liquid Period Of _ — tigre gral ’ HALLS 1933 GAIN 
Northwestern National Pree the isew Basle po hacks Life, inna Ga 8 = eyed HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
ALTE rons. anncins stare )°mt otet cupeny ie protein SNS in Dersater of ths ale 9 Soe 
[Cash and U. §. Government Bonds Now production of the Curtis agency exceeded paid for $1918.89, an increase from $1. ee OP 
Represent 17% of Company’s Assets; that of 1932 by more than 20%. 986,507 Bs pone: “nde slag , Omaha Kansas City 




















Other Items in Financial Resources 








~O. 3y increasing its holdings of cash and 
U. S. Government bonds during the past 
year to the point where they now rep- 
resent nearly 17% of its assets, the 
Northwestern National Life in its forty- 
ninth annual financial statement, re- 
leased New Year’s Day by President O. 
J. Arnold, shows itself to be in the most 
liquid condition in history. 

3 “This substantial increase in liquidity, 
bringing the total of cash and govern- 
ment bonds held by the company to 
$8 004,146, was accomplished through the 
recular and normal operation of the 
company’s business and without resort- 
ing to the sale or pledge of any asset,” 
» 1932 Mr. Arnold said. “The percentage of 
Northwestern National’s assets now in 
E cash and government bonds is almost 
three times as large as the percentage 


for all life insurance companies as a 

whole.” ’ 

: rT ras ACACIA’S 1933 ASSETS INCREASE 53% OVER 1929 
creased nearly a half million dollars to 
$47,611,681 in 1933, the statement shows, 
and contingency reserves and surplus 














held for the protection of policyholders OUR fears ag L « 19° aece (Pre AR RQ “7. * 
aay See years ago Acacia’s assets were $33,865,580. This 
ereater than a year ago. fear thev are ‘ 2 ishe Th- 
gg og Sy, ge y they are more than $52,000,000—53% higher. That 
34.7°/, Northwestern National Life follows the isa si Acacia’ ie ahe ; > de 2G} 
ts a ys te ype rige pone a sample of Acacia’s forge ahead through the depression 
3/o all in good standing on an amortized , 6 » = _ Rte Be a ° 
2.6%, basis as required by law, while for those years. Regardless of the times, progress is a habit of this 
: few temporarily in default it sets up an .. , - 
2.6% appropriate contingency reserve to ad- Company. 
2.8%, just them to their actual December 31 
7 a market values, 
=* Payments During the Year Preliminary Figures 
23.3% During 1933 the company paid out ACACIA’S h A 
$2,436,242 in death claims and $5,424,092 N N [ 
3.3% to living policyholders in matured and 65t AL REPORT 
- surrendered policies, dividends, annuities, 
3.1 %o and disability benefits. In addition, $2,- December 31, 1933 
10.0% 566,669 was disbursed in cash to policy- 
i holders in new policy loans, making an more than $40,000,000 
aggregate of $10,427,003 paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during the year. more than $347,000,000 
\n interesting analysis of the com- 
08.00 pany’s operations during the four de- more than $2,100,000 
pression years of 1930-31-32-33 shows 
44.73 that over these years the company paid more than $1,100,000 
27.75 $8,700,000 in death claims, $17,900,000 to . ie ; 
living policyholders, and’ $12,800,000. in Paid to Living Policyholders................... more than $3,100,000 
03.25 policy loans. Despite these large pay- ; 
ments, its assets are $10,000.00 ereater, PY Te II, 5 5 5 anes weteareennerenennet more than $3,000,000 
83.73 and insurance in force increased $31.- eo 
500,000 over the period and now stands lotal Assets more than $52,000,000 
at $357,062,108. 
Total sales of new life insurance in 
1933 amounted to more than $65,000,000 
46.17 ie i i y ° ° ° —_— 
$80,000,000 YEAR Y OU can with confidence patronize Acacia to the limit. It 
29.90 age ° ° ~ 
Edward A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh, Sold gives as good insurance as can be obtained, at rates lower 
More Contracts in 1933 Than : 
utes in 1932 than the rates of any other mutual old-line company. 
, Re. The Edward A. Woods Co., Equitable 
‘As Society, Pittsburgh, paid for $80,000,000 e 4 
-s and vs a oe a eee Any man betwee 4 p ) 1S ) 
me faa Sack, caccutens erica aes y man between the ages of 18 and 65, physically and 
— new insurance and annuities, and re- morally acceptable, is eligible for Acacia low net cost insurance. 


ceived in cash from policyholders on new 
contracts $4,789,640. 
a “The amount of insurance we sold was 





slightly below that of 1932,” said Presi- 


dent W. M. Duff, “but we attach more 
importance to the increase shown in 
number of contracts issued.” 


»O. HEAR STOKES CARRINGTON, JR. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


At the January 4 luncheon meeting 








of the Supervisors’ Group of the Phila- Whi , i] 
} delphia Association of Life Underwrit- . William Montgomery, President P > 
ers Stokes Carrington, Jr., Paul Loder 101 Indiana Avenue W ashington, D. C. 
agency, Provident Mutual, had as his 
topic “Getting the New Men Into Pro- Branch Offices in 61 Principal Cities 
ident duction.” One hundred letters are sent 


out for new men, each one of which is 
followed up and personally reported to 
the supervisor. 
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Continental Life of 
St. Louis Hearing Today 


COMPANY SAYS IT IS SOLVENT 


Given Permission to Have Access to Its 
Records and Also to Telegrams 
Sent to State Departments 


\ formal hearing on the application 
of Superintendent O’Malley for a per- 
manent injunction to restrain the Con- 
tinental Life of St. 
ther operations and for an order to dis- 


Louis from fur- 


solve the company on grounds of al- 


lezged mismanagement will take place 
today. Two orders sought by counsel 
for the company to compel the Missouri 
Department to permit the attorneys and 
officers of the concern to have access to 
all its records, documents, reports of ex- 
aminations, etc.. as well as telegrams and 
letters sent by O’Malley to other com- 
missioners concerning the solvency of 
the company, have been granted by Cir- 
cuit Judge Hamilton of St. Louis 

Supt. O’Malley filed his surprise pe- 
tition in the court late on January 3 
after Ed Mays, president of the com- 
pany and its board of directors, had 
failed to comply within the brief time 
limit he had set with an ultimatum pre- 
sented to Mays the same day that he 
would have to turn complete manage- 
ment of the company’s affairs over to a 
board of directors to be named by 
O'Malley and to trustee stock control for 


a period of years 
Sheriffs Enter Building 


The company’s board of directors was 
in session to consider O’Malley’s de- 
mands when deputy sheriffs entered the 
building with a writ from the Circuit 
Court containing notification that Judge 
Hamilton had granted a temporary re- 
straining order and named Edward B 
Toler, a representative of the insurance 
department, to take charge of the com- 
pany as the agent of the court. Toler, 
with the consent of the officers of the 
company, had been stationed at its gen- 
eral offices since August 1 to supervis« 
its management, including the handling 
of all premiums paid for new life in- 
surance and the posting of securities to 
protect same. Prior to Judge Hamil- 
ton’s action on January 3, Supt. O’Mal- 
ley had no court order to sustain his 
placing Toler in the company’s office 
to supervise its affairs. 


Company’s Counsel Says It Is Solvent 


Theodore Rossieur, attorney for the 
company, says it is not only solvent but 
has a free surplus over and above all 
its obligations of more than $500,000 
Supt. O'Malley has revealed that he de- 
cided to call for a show-down with Ed 
Mays when he learned that on January 
2 the company’s board of directors had 
ousted Charles G. Revelle as counsel for 
the company and certain officials were 
attempting to borrow $13,000 on life poli- 
cies. Revelle, a former superintendent 
of insurance and one time member of 
the Missouri Supreme bench, had made 
a recent trip with O’Malley to Wash- 
ington to call on the Comptroller of the 
Currency and officials of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. concerning plans for 
reopening the Grand National Bank 
also headed by Mays. Supt. O’Malley 
lifted his restrictions on policy loans on 
January 1 

The Continental Life has approximate- 
ly $1,250,000 on deposit in the Grand 
National Bank and the Wellston Trust 
Co. of Wellston, Mo., of which Mays’ 
nephew, William A. Mays, is president 
Ed Mays formerly headed the Wellston 
bank. At Washington representatives of 
the Treasury indicated plans for reopen- 
ing the Grand National Bank would not 
be abandoned because of O’Malley’s 
suit. It was stated that no step towards 
liquidating the bank would be taken 
until the Treasury Department has ex- 
hausted all efforts to carry out the origi- 
nal plan of reorganization to pay off the 
depositors in full 














89- YEAR RECORD 
OF 
PROTECTION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries over $3,910,000,000. 


Over one billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 
particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 
business depression. In every one of these years, income 


has exceeded disbursements. 


Throughout all the years—during every panic, every 
war and every epidemic down to the present hour—the 
New York Life Insurance Company has met every obliga- 
tion to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is amply pre- 
pared to continue to do so throughout the life of every 


one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 




















Chicago Managers Sign 


Non-Twist Agreement | 


NAME GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE 


Consists of E. B. Dudley, W. M. Houze, 
John Dingle and Marc A. Law; 


Stringent Provisions 


‘ 
Vf 
F 


q 





Control and elimination of life insur- 
ance twisting was made a manager-to- | 


manager proposition in Chicago on Mon- 
day when the general agents and man- 


agers division of the Chicago Associa- © 


tion of Life Underwriters unanimously 
adopted their own drastic regulations 
The Chicago managers, though mindful 
of the activities of the companies, plan 
to eliminate the evil at the source. 

Their code, signed by more than fifty 
on Monday, is expected to have signa- 
tures of virtually every reputable man- 
ager in the city. It was presented by 
Manager E. B. Dudley, Travelers, divi- 
sion chairman, and, except for qucries 
as to construction and intent, discus- 
sion was favorable. To administer the 
code Dudley asked for and was given 
authority to name a grievance commit- 
tee of three with himself as ex-officio 
member and on it put William M. Houze, 
John Hancock; John Dingle, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, and Marc A. Law, National 
Life of Vermont. 

The Code 

Under the code the managers agre¢ 
to discourage and prevent their agents 
from canceling existing policies; and not 
to accept policies involving replacement 
without first informing the manager of 
the affected company; on applications of 
$5,000 upward, to have the agent sign 
a statement that replacement is not in- 
volved. 

To discourage changes in agency con- 
nections and before employing another's 
agent to consult the present or past 
employer as to the agent’s trustworthi- 
ness; not to hire an unemployed agent 
without getting the reasons for termina- 
tion; not to accept policies from any 
agent housed by another manager with- 
out first advising the other manager the 
agent’s reason for submitting the cas« 
to other than his own company; and to 
discourage employment of part time 
agents and persons obviously unfitted for 
life insurance selling. 

The speaker was Henry A. H. Baker, 
Winnipeg manager for the Great-West 
Life, who discussed “Managers’ Respon- 
sibility to Agents.” 


NEW ROCHESTER MANAGER 





Llewellyn A. Tobie Transferred from 
Hartford Branch Where He Was 
Assistant Manager 
Llewellyn A. Tobie, assistant manager, 
life, accident and group departments in 
the Hartford branch office of the Trave- 
lers, has been promoted to manager of 
the company’s branch office in Roches- 

ter, N. : 

Since 1926 Mr. Tobie has been con- 
nected with the Travelers in the Hart- 
ford branch office, serving first as a field 
assistant. Early in 1929 he was pro- 
moted to assistant manager. Prior to 
coming with the Travelers he was a bank 
examiner for Connecticut. He has been 
prominent in life insurance circles in 
Hartford, having served as_ vice-presi- 
dent of the Hartford Life Underwriters 
\ssociation. 


ILLINOIS “FLYING SQUADRON” 
\n Illinois Association of Life Under- 


writers flying squadron is to go about } 


the state holding a series of membership 
meetings next month, with the Chicago 
Association assisting. 
will be held at Elgin, February 8, and 
the second that night at Bloomington, 
and at Decatur and Danville the follow- 
ing days, with more to be arranged later 
The flying squadron will include J. Haw- 
ley Wilson, Peoria, state president; Roy 
L. Davis, Chicago president; Walt 
Tower, Chicago managing director, and 
others. 
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The first meeting | 
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a é.. Montgomery— 


Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 

















. . 
Buying Time 
Life Insurance Salesman : 

“You might call this program that we are going over together, Mr. Prospective 
Client, one of buying time, for it is obvious that a man of your ability will accomplish 
a great deal in the years you have ahead. It is in the best interests of society for you 
to have those years ahead, for you will do much good for others and for yourself. 
Unfortunately the possession of time is the one thing we can not control. 

“Let us look at your future possibilities and estimate it in money value at $300,000. 
What a tremendous power is there and what a pity it would be to permit a mischance 
to prevent its being created. Here, as | said before, we are buying time so that in the 
event of your not being able to see your plans through personally what you would 
have accomplished in that time will be made available to your people. 


“You are thus not going to be deprived of the joy of achieving the things upon 


which you have set your mind and heart. That thought alone will increase your 
ability to accomplish even greater things with your present equipment.” 
. . 

Checking Up With Yourself 
1—What am I selling? am entitled to for the service and 
2—Is it worth buying? ideas I give? 
3—Who are the people most likely to buy? aa 
4—What is the best means of reaching A few daily affirmations: 

them? I am using my eyes to see. 

5—How can I rouse their interest ? I am using my ears to hear. 
6—How can I make it easy for them to I am using my imagination to vtsion 


what it is possible for me to accom- 


plish. 
I can and I knox 


be kept in touch with me and to un- 
derstand what I am trying to do for 
them? | 


say I can. 


7—How much Protection must I place I say J will and I am doing it. 
weekly so as to meet all expenses All together: To see, to hear, to vision, 
and receive the reward I feel that I to know, to do! 


Specifications of Good Selling 


“T 


lost all resemblance 


This 


Flaubert told Maupassant: alent— 
to quote the saying of Buffon—is nothing 


your eyes they have 
to any other tree or any other fire. 
is the way to become original.” 


but long patience. G d work.” This ‘ . . . . 

Ong patie - ae and a is Having, besides, laid down this truth: 
was known before Buffon’s time, but he that there are not in the whole world 
made an epigram of it for Carlyle to two grains of sand, two specks, two 
steal. hands or two noses exactly alike,” Mau- 

Given selling sense, everything else— passant said, “he compelled me to de- 


even originality—can be acquired. Flau- 
bert told Maupassant how to be original: 
“Everything which one desires to ex- 


scribe in a few phrases a being or an 
object in such a manner clearly to 
particularize it, and to distinguish it from 


as 


press must be looked at with sufficient all the other things or all the other ob- 
attention and during a sufficiently long jects of the same race or the same spe- 
time, to discover in it some aspect which _ cies 

no one has as yet seen or described. In So our life insurance salesman must 
everything there is still some spot unex-_ find and bring out the interesting side 
plored, because we are accustomed only of things commonly regarded as dry. 
to use our eyes with the recollection of He must possess the faculty of “seeing 
what others before us have thought on the world in a grain of sand,” and pos- 
the subject which we contemplate. The sess the art of making “new things fa- 
smallest object contains something un-  miliar and old things new.” There must 
known. Find it. To describe a fire that be seen possibilities in the prospective 
flames, and a tree on a plain, keep look-_ client’s affairs that the prospective client 
ing at that flame and that tree until in| mever saw nor ever dreamt of seeing. 

. e 
Establishing Good Contacts 
F.R.: outside of business hours. It may be 


possible to get a copy of this chart by 
writing to him. His experiences are very 
interesting. 

There should not be any hesitancy on 
your part to do the required “mixing.” 


I think that it is a question with you 
of “what do they know of life insurance 
who only life insurance know?” You 
will have to broaden out in your con- 
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SUN BRITISH BUSINESS 





New Business Was £6,000,000 During 
Past Year; Advertising Helped, 
Says H. O. Leach 


The Sun Life of Canada wrote £6,000,- 
000 new business in Great Britain during 
the past business year, which the 
pany closed on November 16. The rec- 
ord month was November with new busi- 
£800,000, or $,- 


com- 


ness reaching around 


(000,000. 


B.. & the 


Leach, general manager of 
company in Great Britain, in comment- 
ing on the figures remarked, “there is no 
doubt that the widespread advertising of 
life assurance in the press, assisted by 
educative articles on the public need of 
life assurance in important newspapers, 
have made the public considerably more 
conscious of the subject.” 





NEW GENERAL AGENTS 





Central Life of lowa Appoints Seven 
Men, Most of Whom Were With 
the Illinois Life 


The Central Life of Des Moines in the 


last few weeks has named seven new 
general agents in various parts of the 
Mid-West, most of them either formerly 
with the Illinois Life, which Central Life 
recently reinsured, or in its former ter- 
ritory, John Leaver, superintendent, has 
announced. 

They are J. A. Diamond in Lincoln, 
Neb.; B. B. Henkel in Grand: Rapids, 
Mich.; R. A. Sullivan in Springfield, Mo. ; 


W. B. O’Brien, Rock Island, Ill.; Frank 
L. Midley in Flora, Ill.; Harry C. Lutz 
in Vincennes, Ind., and C. C. Murray 
(territory supervisor) in Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 








distinction. .... 


sales aids..... 


DISTINCTIVELY STATE MUTUAL 


The hardest job in the world is to maintain 


State Mutual has filled that job since 1844. 


Distinction has brought a reputation for 
conservative management, low net cost, 
new and liberal policy forms, 
efficiently practical training course plus 


and an 


tacts and in your reading. You may not 
like formal dress, but it is one of the 
conventions where people gather, and 
where people gather there you must be. 
To carry on your work successfully you 
must see people and be, as Paul said, “all 
things to all men.” 

One of my friends, Mr. Melony, of the 
C. B. Knight Agency, Union Central, 
New York City, has drawn up charts 
Which show that over 85% of his busi- 
ness comes to him from his activities 


Why should you feel that it is using your 
social contacts for business purposes? 
After all, your social contacting is one 
way where you establish confidence that 
you are a desirable person to do busi- 
ness with. The more people who ask 
you directly or indirectly what your busi- 
ness is the better for you. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the. business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 
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Advanced By Prudential Six Other Defendants, Too, On Con- i 
a ag — ——— spiracy Charges Resulting From . ' 
Failure of Security Life peeding | THIS 
< S ° ‘ 5 
ia \ jury to try Machir J. Dorsey and t 7 
six other defendants on conspiracy R , Pai 
charges resulting from failure of the ecovery 
Security Life was completed and sen- ; 
sational evidence was promised by at- National recovery is the sum The 
torneys in opening statements. The de- total of individual reco very, busines 
fense, in order to aid John H. 5. Lee, Fidelity is Dice judicial 38% Oo 
a defendant, and to discredit James H. idelity 38 speeding individua this ne 
Benjamin, a defendant who was granted recovery through its Brid ge i ; fir 
a severance so that he could testify for Build I: fi ero hich cies 
the state, brought in the name of John ulcers pian Of meurance, Wait March. 
Factor whose extradition to England is guarantees the continuation of a crease 
pending on a $7,000,000 stock manipula- a ve hi ee the gained 
tion charge. It was alleged that Ben- an oils ary tO BS Wie OF Otner he 
jamin, formerly an associate of Lee, of- beneficiary for two years after his ume le 
Cait Windieie tay Sam” aie: wataalie ck Mane an wee Lima, | 
who represented England in the extra- pay: last ye 
dition proceeding. ae = an incr 
re This is the First Step and th 
— : 7 had in 
Gore to Retire rhis first step in the re-creation He ran 
2 ; : of his individual financial pro- of 161, 
(Continued from Page 3) ‘ : E “ complet 
as gram is his first step in contribu- duction 
regarded than John K. Gore. An able ; at ¢ 
mathematician, grounded in the intrica- tion to . National Recovery. The R | 
cies of actuarial science, a sound rea- Bridge Builder is f } Aunn 
: wt ridge bullider 1s one of a number ae 
Treasurer R. M. Green Second V.-P. Caleb Stone soner who with an open mind has always ‘ : Cincinn 
soucht right conclusions, frank and sin- of modern working tools with additior 
cere in all his relationships and gifted which Fidelity agents are speeding cinnatt 
with a great capacity for friendship, the : es in the : 
news of his retirement from active serv- this recovery for themselves and R. Gre 
ce will be received with regret by those those whom they insure. ranked 
ho have been associated with him. In tively. 
the Actuarial Society of America, in = , 7 weeks | 
which he has been especially prominent Write for information the Ha 
znd to which he has contributed un- on Fidelity contracts. Comp 
stintedly, no one has been listened to : enliven 
more eagerly and with greater respect — 
Mr. Hardin and I have enjoyed his per- —~) | ives in 
sonal friendship for maar sues cael at Cyhe FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE the yea 
Soe SS ee serge, INSURANCE COMPANY the Cex 
sincerely hope that while he has ter- PHILADELPHIA ne Cer 
minated his active connection with the jbl pmanageceaainepse Tones ah ranked 
business of life insurance, his voice will lion me 
ntinue to be heard in its councils.” Alber 
A Lover of Music and Wild Flowers sf _ ev 
Mr. Gore lives in Orange, N. J., where id he and Mrs. Gore identified about = 
he is president of the Sinking Fund varieties of wild flowers. When a months 
Commission of Orange and chairman of man he wrote occasionally for — 21 
the executive committee of the Welfar« publications, the humorous paper Life = lion 
Federation of the Oranges. At one time buying his first effort, which was a tive we 
he was a member of the Newark Board poem. Later, he contributed upon a 
f Education. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gore number of occasions to Life and a few i 
have been extremely fond of music and ther papers. at 
: aid i ac ae “a {a+ nite th ew at Mr or has 
We subscribers to the Met- Despite the fact that Mr. Gore ha of the 
)pera and attended many of clung so closely to his desk in_ busi- partmer 
ny orchestra performances. In ness hours his career in a sense is that coe tewel 
Medical Director C. T. Brown Bond Dept. Supervisor extensive reading, including ‘f a real American success story be cause 
Seite . Mieke Mr. Gore is much interested starting as a young man in the largest 
aa , especially in wild ers, and institution in his home town—and on EXC 
, Lanett browsing through woods and other f the world’s leading institutions—h« Stock 
P : ‘ | P ° y S ssociats utdoor places not too near settled com- became one of the chief officers of that have ur 
rudentia romotions , age unities. While walking on Mt. Desert institution. privileg 
Continued ft Page 1 192? — General 
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THREE NEW DIRECTORS TO LIVE IN NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE ong 
John B. Strauch, L. Ray Carter and  cjc;45; ; sea ak 4h H He ne Raetlans | oe | 
Harry H. Langenberg on Board of aa f the Equitable Societv in Okla with inte — 
General American Life homa City and will become ; : The. Rt 
” . _L. Ray Carter ar th his brother, Fred S. Goldstan Weekly Accident Disability phere 
Louis | . ’ Society, New York : resulted 
1 ‘ ; om 
erect a American Lit TO LOAN ON IOWA FARMS ‘=e 
S the Nat cotein Mike Gas sdeteielt Ganieke One Contract for One Premium 
1 basis of General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
natal S vonecaae values Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
“e Louis. k MOST USEFUL CITIZEN Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Michigan. j 
fedart Aut St : \; Fa f Ancel Earp & | 
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Mutual Benefit Wrote 
36,256 Lives in 1933 


THIS IS 26% GAIN OVER 1932 





Paid Business of Company $189,091,188; 
Wallace H. King Again Leads 
Production Force in Volume 





The Mutual Benefit Life’s 1933 paid 
business totaled $189,091,188, a gain of 
38% over 1932. A _ substantial 
this new business has been written on a 
low-first-cost policy form introduced last 
March. totaled 36,256, an in- 
crease of 26%. Agencies in fifty cities 
gained over 1932. 

The victor in a close contest for vol- 
ume leadership was Wallace H. King, 
Lima, O., who also won that distinction 
last year. His production was $2,165,506, 
an increase of 48% over his 1932 volume 
and the largest paid business he has 
had in his twenty-one years in the field. 
He ranked fourth in lives, with a record 
of 161, and at the close of the year had 
completed 932 consecutive weeks of pro- 
duction. 

S. W. Sturm Runner-Up 
Samuel W. Sturm, 
$2,099,798. In 
addition to King and Sturm, the Cin- 
cinnati agency placed three other men 
in the Million Club—Preston Wright, A. 
R. Greenke and W. E. Wright, who 
ranked third, fourth and sixth, respec- 
tively. W. E. Wright completed 760 
weeks of production and was leader of 
the Half-Century Club. 

Competition for lives leadership was 
enlivened by William H. Cobb. of 
Americus, Ga., who wrote seventy-five 
lives in December for a total of 260 for 
the year, putting him in first place in 
the Century Club. In volume Mr. Cobb 
ranked fifth among the company’s mil- 
lion men. 

Albert P. Steler of Detroit, who has 
been lives leader for the past seven years 
and who led the field for the first eleven 
months of 1933, finished in second place 
with 217 lives. He ranked ninth in the 
Million Club and completed 906 consecu- 
tive weeks of production. 


part of 


Lives 


was 
production, 


Runner-up 
Cincinnati; 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 
Emil E. Brill, recently placed in charge 
of the Group and Salary Savings De- 
partment of the General American Life, 
has been made vice-president. 


EXCHANGE MISSOURI STOCK 

Stockholders of the old Missouri State 
have until January 31 to exercise their 
privilege of purchasing three shares of 
General American stock at $40 a share 
in the ratio of three such shares for 
each forty shares of Missouri State. 


CAN'T ‘EXHUME BODY 

U.S. District Judge C. B. Faris of St. 
Louis has ruled against the request of 
the Ohio National Life for permission 
to exhume the body of Floyd Shelby 
Lefler for the purpose of an autopsy. 
Lefler was insured for $4,000 by the 
Bankers Reserve Life. The policy was 
later reinsured by the Ohio National. 
The latter company claims facts were 
concealed relative to a car accident which 
resulted in a brain tumor. 





H.H. White,Conn. Mutual 
Treasurer, Dies at 75 


MADE COMPANY AUDITOR IN 1894 


Came Into Sneuvenee From Banking; 
Long Interested in Welfare of 
the Blind 


Herbert H. White, treasurer and senior 
director of the Connecticut Mutual, died 
Saturday morning at the age of 75. He 





had been engaged in insurance or bank- 
for sixty years, his first job being 
on the clerical staff of the Hartford 
Trust Co. When 19 years old he 
with the Phoenix National Bank where 
he became assistant cashier in 1889, 
holding that position for ten years. 

In 1894 he became auditor of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, retaining at the 
same time his position in the Phoenix 
National Bank. He quit the bank in 1899 
when he was elected a director of the 
Connecticut Mutual and became its sec- 
retary. In 1906 he was elected treasurer. 
During his service as treasurer of the 
company its assets increased from $60,- 
000,000 to more than $218,000,000. 

Public Activities 

From 1893 to 1897 he was a member of 
the Hartford Common Council. Later 
he became an alderman. He was elected 
president of the Hartford Retreat in 
1928 after having been secretary of the 
board of directors for many years. He 
belonged to the Hartford Club, Hartford 
Golf Club and the Twentieth Century 
Club; and was prominent in the old 
State Guard. In 1918 he was appointed 
a member of the civilian relief commit- 
tee of the Hartford Chapter, American 
Red Cross, in charge of work for dis- 
abled soldiers. Also, he was a member 
of the High School Plan and Building 
Commission which supervised the con 
struction of two high schools. 

Mr. White maintained a life-long devo- 


ing 


went 


tion to the welfare of the blind. He 
was trustee and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, and di- 
rector and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Connecticut Institute 
for the Blind. He was a director of the 
State Bank & Trust Co., Phoenix State 
3Jank & Trust Co. and. Connecticut 
Mutual. 
SCRANTON LIFE GAINS 
The Scranton Life’s paid business for 


1933, exceeded by a_ good 
paid business of December, 


December, 
margin the 


1932. The results for the last quarter 
of the year in paid business also ex- 
ceeded those of the similar period in 
1932. 


NEW BANK DIRECTORS 
Harold F. Larkin, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, has been made a 
member of the board of the Phoenix 
State Bank & Trust, Hartford. Rawdon 
W. Myers, vice-president of the Aetna 
Life, has been made a member of the 


West Hartford Trust Co. board. 


SENDS DIGEST OF ILLINOIS LAW 

The Continental Assurance has sent 
out a brief digest of the new Illinois 
insurance law. 
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W HOM DO YOU REPRESENT T? 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA - 

1897 

Produced Over 21 Million Dollars More New Paid For 
Business in 1932 Than in 1929 











“A GOOD COMPANY FOR 
YOU TO REPRESENT” 




















Good Gains in 1933 by 
Continental American 


MAKES ASSET INCREASE OF 5% 


New Ordinary Business $2,750,279 More 
Than in 1932; New York City 
Agencies Paid for $5,500,000 
The outstendine sdhicvceniel of the 
vear with the 


Wilmington, 


American of 
$346,000 in 


Continental 
Del., was its 


crease of insurance in forces This in- 
crease is significant by comparison with 
the estimated decrease of 5.9% in the 


insurance in fores 
published 
\ssociation of 


amount of ordinary 
early in 


Life 


in all companies as 
lyecember by the 

Insurance Presidents Insurance in 
force of the Continental 
December 31, 1933, 
319. During the 


depression) the 


American on 


amounts to $105,677, 


past four years (the 


company’s insurance in 


force increased by 14%, the exact amount 
$13,228,623. 


Para 
’ 


being 
New ordinary business paid for in 1933 
$21,028,003. 


amounts to This is an in 


crease of $2,750,279, or 15% more than 
the new business of 1932. These results 
are indicative of the success of the 
company’s agency operations During 
1933, the first full vear in which the 
company operated in New York City, 


New York City 
than $5,500,000. 


agencies produced mort 


Assets amount to $15,720,829, an in- 
crease during the year of $754,843, o1 
5% 

In addition to establishing a contin 


gency reserve, amounting to $91,627, rep 


resenting the difference between values 
carried in assets for stocks and non 
amortization bonds, and actual Decem 
ber 31, 1933, market quotations on such 
stocks and bonds, the company also set 
aside additional investment reserves of 
$172,103 

Capital and surplus, exclusive of con- 


WI INI NANA NASI NASA ASA NASA SAAN ANAS 


AGE ano STABILITY 


continue to be the 
outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1848 


PORTLAND, 
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tingency reserve and additional invest- 
ment reserve, amount to $1,766,946, 
an increase during the year of $37,617. 


Assets are 13% in excess of liabilities, 


a fine margin of safety 
More than 80% of the new business 
in 1933 was in policies of $5,000 or more 


MITCHELL CAMPAIGN A SUCCESS 
The Canada Life has completed a nine 
weeks’ “A. N. Mitchell Campaign” in 


honor of the company’s general manager, 
the winning office being the Los Angeles 


branch. In second place was the newest 
branch of the company, Montreal-St. 
Catherin« Detroit and South Alberta 
were section leaders. Toronto City was 


the leading branch in actual volume of 
production. Company production con- 
siderably exceeded the quota set, and the 
increase over last weck’s similar period 
was $2,072,432. More than $3,000,000 was 
paid for in the final week. More policies 
were issued than in any other week of 
iat 


Cc. L. U. LAW REVIEW COURSE 


Part 1V of the C. L. U. Review Course, 
covering a. trusts and taxes, will be 
given at New York University for ten 
successive Wednesday evenings starting 
January 24 and running until March 28 
Classes will be from 4:50 to 7:00 P. M 
Registration is made through the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City 


NEW PITTSBURGH MANAGER 


Sam Finder has been appointed dis 
trict manager ot the John Hancock 
Pittsburgh 1 agency, succeeding Russell 
k.. Fitzgerald, who has resigned because 
of poor health. Mr. Finder started with 
the company on a debit in Louisville and 
has been assistant district manager o 
the agency headed by Mr. Fitzgerald 


LIFT w. VA. REGULATIONS 


\ll previous rules of the West Vir 
inia Department, re stricting the. grant 

ing of cash surrenders and loans to life 
insurance policyholders, are rescinded 




















PRIVATE OFFICE RENT FREE! 


There’s now a private office awaiting a progressive general insurance 
broker in an exclusive mid-town building overlooking the Avenue. 
the man who can qualify through life insurance production for a grow- 








To 














| 
| 
| 
| “General Agent” 


ing agency, it is rent free including facilities. 
Please write quickly in confidence to 
H 
H c/o THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
| 
94 Fulton St., New York 
| ToT Tome 
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matter 


COLLECTIONS 
consequence to 


PREMIUM 
No subject is of 


the insurance 


more 
fraternity as well as to the 
collection 
that 
have 


insuring public than prompt 
and it is gratifying 


Herkimer, N. Y., 


to give the public information 


of premiums, 
leading agents of 
combined 
past 
the importance of 
This 


advertisement in the 


about due premium payments and 


not being in arrears 
done in the form of an 


Herkimer 


has been 


paper 


signed by these offices: Henderson 
Agency, Inc., E. J. Beckingham, Fred- 
erick C. Crocker, Gloo & Gloo, Margaret 
E. Kehoe, Bernard Miller, Charles F 
Sprague, M. E. Murphy, Parker & Por- 
ter and C. B. Root. 

The advertisement is headed in large 
type, “For Your Protection,” and is re- 


produced herewith as an interesting doc- 


ument, important at this time: 


The fundamental idea of insurance is 
sound financial protection in case of 
loss. To meet this demand, our com- 


reserves, and 

payment of 
may b« 
There can 


panies must maintain large 
this requires the prompt 
premiums in order that 
settled and paid promptly. 
be no competition among companies or 
agents in the extension of credit—that 
means disaster in the end just as surely 


losses 


as it would if our banks were to com- 
pete with each other in the length of 
time granted their customers for pay- 


ment of loans and interest past the due 
date. 


All insurance premiums are due and 
payable on or before the date of the 
policy. Any client who finds it incon- 


venient to pay cash at the date of the 
policy can make proper credit arrange- 


ments by advancing the short rate por- 
tion of the premium or through the vari- 
ous plans now offered by all Herkimer 
agents. Buyers of insurance are fast 
realizing that the best service can only 
be obtained from the companies which 
insist that their agents be prompt and 


businesslike in the collection of premi- 
ums due them 
Through the courtesy of the 


agents of Herkimer, arrangen 


insurance 


ents have 


been made with the companies repre- 
sented: locally for a continuanc:: of the 
usual credit period of thirty days, com 
mon in most businesses, whenever it is 
found inconvenient or impossible to pay 
the premium on the day it is due; but we 
find it necessary to notify all buvers of 
insurance that after January first all 
policies not paid for within the 30-day 
period will be subject to cancelation and 
that such cancelations will be reported 
promptly to all other agents listed be- 
low. Respectfully signed, 


WILLS AND TRUST AGREEMENTS 

Apparently one of the most difficult of 
satisfactor- 
number of court 
takes up con- 
of the 


all instruments to negotiate 
will, 


arising 


ily is a and the 


cases from wills 


siderable spaee in many issues 


the post ofice of New York City under the act 


New York 
the Appellate Division, 
New York, 
effect that 
executrix has come 
fund of 


Law Journal. A decision of 
Second Depart- 
last month is to 
that 


pos- 


ment, made 
the 


where an 


where it appears 
into 
her 
that 
trust 


session of a trust which 
deceased husband had been trustee; 
had the 


fund; that she apparently exercised some 


she some knowledge of 
control over it and intermeddled with it, 
the beneficiary of the 
titled to an 
principal and interest. 

The 


tered into between a parent and her 


fund is en- 
both the 


trust 
accounting for 
document was an agreement en- 
chil- 
dren whereby the parent, after reserving 
from her to herself 


the income property 


for life, transferred the two 


of her children with a proviso that after 


property to 


her death her property should be divided 
into three parts, the from the 
third part thereof to be paid during the 
third child to him, 
agreed to accept this provision as his 
part of his mother’s estate and to make 


income 


life of her he having 


no contest after her death. This the 
court holds is not a contract, but is a 
trust agreement by the terms of which 
the two children become trustees of the 
third child’s share. 

Other points made by the Appellate 


these: 


Although an 


Division are 
instrument contain 


a gift, a contract and 


may 
elements of a will, 
it will be construed to set up a 
there 


a trust, 


trust where, by its terms, was a 


known fund, capable of identification, 


dedicated to trust purposes and delivered 


to designated persons, with a named 
beneficiary to whom the income was pay- 
able 

The fact that trustees for their own 


convenience, with the beneficiary assent- 


ing, divided the trust fund into equal 
parts over which each exercised sepa- 
rate control, does not change the nature 


of the estate or in any respect lessen fhe 
Each incurs a 
for that 
without 


obligation of the trustee. 


greater duty of accounting part 


within his immediate control, 
impairment of their joint responsibility. 
That the words “trust” and “trustee” 
were not used in an instrument is of no 
great importance if it is reasonably clear 
that trust duties were created therein. 
The is that of Robert B. Gillies, 
appellant, vs. Gertrude Gillies, Edith M. 
G. Wheeler, individually, and Edith M. 


G. Wheeler as trustee. 


case 


Henry Alexander Trotter, a director of 
the Alliance Assurance Co., has been 
elected deputy chairman of that office. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 




















JULIAN S. MYRICK 


Julian S. Myrick and Charles E. Ives 
established the Ives & Myrick agency of 
the Mutual Life, New York City, twenty- 
five years ago. Mr. Ives retired several 
years ago. During the quarter of a cen- 
tury the agency placed $562,729,686 with 
the Mutual Life. In an anniversary 
statement Mr. Myrick pays a tribute to 
Mr. Ives as a man who had one of the 
best conceptions of the life insurance 
business, “and one of the finest charac- 
ters and best partners one could imag- 
ine.” After telling of the epochal events 
of the past twenty-five years he says: 
“The next twenty-five years should see 
the world organizing for permanent 
peace, greater nationalism with complete 
international co-operation, the theory 
and practice of higher standards in all 
relationships of life.’ Mr. Myrick has 
won many insurance te including 
the presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

* * * 

James T. Catlin, prominent local agent 
of Danville, Va., and a former president 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
\gents, has been awarded the citizen- 
ship cup of the Kiwanis club of that 
city signifying that he contributed more 
than any other person to Danville’s wel- 
fare during the past year. 

* * * 

Elbert Lee Trinkle, president of the 
Shenandoah Life, denies that he is plan- 
ning to run for the United States Senate 
against Senator Harry F. Byrd when the 
latter’s term expires. “I am giving all 
of my attention to my duties as presi- 
dent of the Shenandoah,” he said. Both 
Trinkle and Byrd are former Governors 
of the state. 

c« * 

R. T. Robinson has been appointed cas- 
ualty superintendent of Mitchell & Ry- 
Toronto brokers. 


erson, Mitchell & Ry- 
erson were established in 1905. Mr. 
Robinson has been aSsociated with the 


as branch man- 
and casualty 


Canadian Indemnity Co. 
ager at Toronto for fire 
insurance. 

* * x 

Charles L. Gandy, one of the leading 
agents of Birmingham, Ala., and former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, was in New York City 
this week. 

* * * 

J. L. C. Bartlet, fire superintendent of 
the Caledonian Insurance Co., has re- 
tired on pension as from December 3], 
after completing forty-seven years’ ser- 
vice with the company. David H. Lyon, 
assistant fire superintendent, succeeded 
Mr. Bartlet. 


Cecil S. Wainwright has retired from/ 
the British America and Western As./ 
surance in Canada after forty years of] 
service. He is one of the best- known | 
fire insurance men in the Dominion. He! 
went with the companies as a junior | 
clerk in 1895. In 1907 he was appointed j 
assistant secretary of the Western, and! 
secretary in 1919; and became secretary 
of the British America in 1921, and as.} 





sistant general manager of both com- 
panies in December, 1923, and in 19% 
vice-president. 

* * x 


Bernard F. Rogers, member of | th 


firm of Klee, Rogers, Loeb & Wolff oj 
Chicago, has retired from active busi. 
ness. He has been active in the fir 


production field for years and is hight 
regarded in the Middle West. He 

at one time a member of the Chicas 
board of oa. vice-president of the 


Chicago oard of Underwriters an 
president a the old Chicago Loca 
Agents Association. His father wa; 
Western manager for the Queen man 


years ago. 
* * * 

B. F. Weaver, assistant manager for 
the southern department of the Roya 
at Atlanta, is leaving this month t 
spend three months in San Francise 
assisting in the merging of the Liver. 
pool department there with the Royal 
It is understood that he was selected 
for that task as a result of the fine work 
performed by him in aiding in the con- 
solidation of the Royal and Queens of- 
fices in Atlanta when they were merged 

=a 


Harry L. Seay, president of the South- 
land Life, was born in Gallatin, Tenn 
and comes from a family whose nam 
appears much in the history of that state 
George L. Seay, his father, was one of 
the framers of the siate’s constitutior 
and was a captain in the famous For- 
rest’s Cavalry. Harry L. Seay was edv- 
cated at Vanderbilt University an 
Georgetown University where he re- 
ceived his degree at law. Leaving George: 
town he came to Dallas to practice law 
with his uncle, Judge R. B. Seay. Hi 
quickly made friends and was the first 
fire and police commissioner under th 
new city government of Dallas in com- 
mission form. Shortly after leaving that 
office he was made general counsel o 
the Southland Life and in 1915 became 
its president. 

* * * 


Dr. Louis H. Warren, director of th 
Lincoln Historical Museum of the Lin 
coln National Life at Fort Wayne, Ind 
is planning the annual observance it 
Fort Wayne of the birth of Abrahan 
Lincoln. The program, which probabl 
will constitute the principal observanc 
in Fort Wayne, will be held in the audi- 
torium of the home office building Feb- 
ruary 12. Efforts are being gr ti 
procure a prominent speaker to del 
the chief address. 


FIVE YEARS OLD 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporatio 
Issues Anniversary Number of 

F. & G. Fire News 
The Fidelity & Guaranty 
poration of Baltimore is five 
and the fifth anniversary is signalize 
by a special issue of the F. & G. Firt 
News, the company’s agency publication 


Fire Cor} 
years ol 


During 1933 the company showed both 


a trading and underwriting profit. Not? 
withstanding depreciation in stock mat 
ket valuation of securities the compat) 
has maintained a safely balanced capita 
and surplus structure. 

The special number contains a num 
ber of 
on the 
vival. 
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The Home and I. M. U. A. 

Information that the differences be- 
tween the Home and the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association are being rec- 
onciled is among the most gratifying 
news items which have made their ap- 
pearance in some time. There is a sigh 
of relief all around. 

In its issue of December 8 The East- 
ern Underwriter ran a page story about 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and when it was being prepared 
developments took place which had the 
appearance that the Home might leave 
the association. The Eastern Under- 
writer said that this had created a situa- 
tion, but crises and situations were not 
novelties in the I. M. U. A. and it was 
hoped that this one would be straight- 
ened out. 

And that is what is happening. 

. &. * 
100 Pages to List Mutual Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Companies 

The American Mutual Alliance has is- 
sued its directory of mutual insurance in 
the United States (fire and casualty). 

The American Mutual Alliance was 
founded early in 1922 and started func- 
tioning October 1 of that year. It is 
composed of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, the National 
\ssociation of Automotive Mutual In- 
surance Companies and the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Companies. 
During 1932 the member companies had 
a combined premium income of $115,117.- 
231, which was 51% of the total pre- 
mium written by all mutual companies 
other than life. Joint offices of the 
American Mutual Ailiance and its affil- 
lated organizations are at 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York. 

A glance at the directory shows a tre- 
mendous number of mutual insurance 
companies in this country. It takes 100 
pages of the directory to list them. The 
States having the most number of mutual 
fire companies are Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Wisconsin. Some of them 
have only a handful of policyholders. 


Examples in Illinois: Rockville Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., 200; Earl Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co., 150; Farmers Mu- 
tual Fire of Alhambra, 110; Lawrence 
County Mutual, 275; Northville Mutual 
Fire, 140; Reading Township Mutual, 
160; Whitmore and Friends Creek Town- 


ship Mutual, 190. The biggest are the 
National Retailers Mutual of Chicago 
with 25,000 policyholders, the National 


Mutual Church Insurance Co. with 16,- 
‘43 policyholders, the Pana-Hillsboro 
District Cyclone Mutual of Hillsboro 
With 17,613; the Rockford Farmers Dis- 
trict Mutual Tornado with 20,683. 

In New York State the mutuals with 
the most policyholders are the Canton 
Co-operative Fire with 20,683, Chemical 
Mutual Fire with 24,468, Empize Co-op- 
erative Fire with 24,612, Oneida Co-op- 
erative Fire with 18,565, the Otsego Mu- 
tual with 25,603 and the Sterling Fire in 
Cobleskill with 26,103. The one with the 
most policyholders of all is the Work- 




















men’s Furniture Fire Insurance Socicty 
of 227 E. Sth Street, New York City, 
with 62,311. 

Altogether 


there are 280,474 policy- 
holders in mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in Illinois and 493,782 policyhold- 
ers in mutual fire insurance companies 
in New York. There are 246 companies 
in Illinois and 164 in New York. Penn- 
sylvania has 260 companies and 513,496 
policyholders. Another state with a tre- 
mendous quota of mutuals is Wisconsin 
with 253 companies and 475,886 policy- 
holders. 

Among the mutual casualty companies 
the Utica Mutual has 43,000 policyhold- 
ers. The Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Co. of Buffalo has 140,000 policyholders 
and no other mutual casualty has more 
than 6,000. In Ohio the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. has 
91,000 policyholders; in Illinois the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty has 253,340 
policyholders. 

The oldest mutual fire insurance com- 
pany is the Baltimore Equitable Society 
which commenced doing business in 
1794. The mutual fire insurance com- 
panv which has the longest name is the 
Bucks County Contributionship for In- 
suring Houses and Other’ Buildings 
from Loss by Fire, which is located in 
Morrisville, Pa.. and commenced doing 
business in 1889. The Baltimore Equita- 
ble, by the way, has $20,000,000 of in- 
surance in force, and the Bucks County 
has $4,358,000 in force. 


* * * 
The Late James L. Case 
Few men have had more the char- 


acteristics of the ideal trade convention 
man, have fitted into that picture more 
perfectly, than James L. Case of Nor- 
wich, Conn., who died a few days ago. 
His belief in trade organizations was so 
deep seated that he almost felt that a 
business man were a traitor to his call- 
ing if he did not belong. As for con- 
ventions he left no stone unturned in 
order to attend them. Arriving unon the 
scene he proceeded to mix happily with 
everyone he met, alwavs optimistic. Vi- 
tally interested in all committees of 
which he was a member, that applied 
also to every talk made on the floor. 
No one was ever a better audience. Fre- 
quently he arose and joined the discus- 
sion. At the conclusions of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents conven- 
tions he frequently stood on a chair and 
led the sentimental singing, and also led 
the cheering when cifts were presented 
to the retiring president and his wife. 
He took as much interest in the Con- 
necticut association meetings as in the 
national affairs. Nothing made him 
angrier than to read or hear wisecracks 
about Rotary or Kiwanis clubs. He felt 
they filled a need in every community. 
An event in which he participated some 
years ago and which gave him pleasure 
was the visit made by Lord Mayor 
Gowen of Norwich, England, to the mav- 
or of Norwich, Conn. That struck Mr. 
Case as an international gesture of good 
will which was just about right; and if 
Norwich, Conn., had decided to send a 


delegation from that city upon a return 
visit to the mother country Mr. Case 
could not have been stopped from join- 
ing the party. 
x * 

Courses in Fire Loss Adjustments 

There does not seem to be any lack of 
facility to pick up an insurance educa- 
tion at night in New York. A review 
of the field shows plenty of places giv- 
ing courses and in wide variety. 
Spring announced, for in- 
stance, of lectures on adjustment of fire 
losses to be given by Prentiss B. Reed, 
former assistant manager and chief ad- 
juster of the Phoenix Assurance and now 
vice-president of Wagner & Glidden, 
Inc., also author of an authoritative vol- 
ume of loss adjustments. The course, 
which will cover adjustment procedure, 
ordinary loss problems, contract condi- 
tions, adjusting technique, methods of 
determining value and loss and handling 
of claimants, will consist of fifteen class 
periods which will be on Wednesday 
evenings from 7 o’clock until 8.40 o’clock, 
commencing February 7 at Columbia. 

Purpose of the course is to offer train- 
ing to the younger men in the adjust- 
ment departments of insurance compan- 
ies or those otherwise engaged in 
work—men who appreciate the problems 
of adjusting but who have not yet had 
a wide experience in handling adjust- 
ments 


session is 


loss 


* * * 


Inventor of Waterman Pen Was an 
Insurance Man 

It is not generally known that Lewis 
Edson Waterman, who invented the 
fountain pen fifty years ago, was an in- 
surance man. 

Waterman was born in Otsego Coun- 
tv, New York, son of a master wagon 
builder with a talent for mechanics. He 
was 10 years old before he even got a 
training in a district school and he then 
attended the school until 15, during 
which time he was the main support of 
his mother. When 16 years old he went 
to Illinois where he became a carpenter 
and taught school in the winter months. 
Next he formed a connection with the 
publishing house of Fowler & Wells, 
New York City for which he traveled 
as a salesman. About this time he took 
up the study of shorthand, and, unaided, 
mastered the Pitman system from text- 
books and became an expert stenograph- 
er. Just before the Civil War he taught 
the science in the University of Virginia. 

It was in 1862 that he became an in- 
surance man, representing the Aetna 
Life in Boston. His literary talent stood 
him in good stead in preparing the com- 
pany’s canvassing documents including 
circulars describing life insurance and its 
benefits. In 1870 his health. gave way 
and from then until 1883 he spent con- 
siderable time traveling over the states 
with a roving commission, selling insur- 
ance. As all applications had to be signed 
in ink he at first carried with him an 
ordinary dip pen and a small bottle of 
ink. This arrangement proving imprac- 
ticable, he then tried the various so- 
called “fountain pens” of the day which 
carried their own ink supply. He found, 
however, that these “fountain pens” wer 
undependable, the climax being reached 
when he lost a particularly large policy 
because his pen flooded ink over the 
application. By the time he had secured 
a duplicate, a rival insurance man had 
signed up the prospect. Thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the behavior of the pen, Mr. 
Waterman then and there determined 
to make a real fountain pen. After a 
period of experimentation he hit upon 
his “three-fissure” ink feed which solved 
the problem that had balked all previous 
inventors. This feed—by utilizing the 
principle of capillary attraction—kept the 
flow of ink from reservoir to the pen 
point under constant, perfect control and 
made his pen a practical, successful 
fountain pen. And, because of this, Mr. 
Waterman obtained his United States 
Patent on February 12, 1884. 

So perfectly did the first Waterman’s 
function that he was induced by his 
friends to give up the life insurance 
business and devote his entire time to 
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LEWIS EDSON WATERMAN 
making and selling his fountain pen 
and thus was established the fountain 


pen industry. 


Mr. Waterman’s first “factory” was a 
kitchen table in the rear of a cigar store 
at the corner of Fulton and Nassau 


Streets in New York City, where he 
produced pens at the rate of about two 
hundred a year—all by hand. To the 
purchaser of each of his pens he present 
ed a written, personally signed guaran 
tee against all defects in his pen 
a oe 

Professor’s Tale of a Fox 

Clinton Davidson, insurance man, says 
that there has been a tendency for some 
investors to rely wholly upon statistics 
in selecting their investments, without 
securing the interpretation of these facts 
from sources of sound judgment. To 
illustrate that interpretation of statistics 
is often more important than the gather- 
ing of statistics he quotes the following 
comment of Professor Burgess Johnson 
of Syracuse University: 

“It is an undeniable fact that if a fox 
terricr two feet long from tip to tip, with 
a tail an inch and a half high, can dig 
a hole three feet deep in ten minutes, to 
dig the Panama Canal in a single year 
would require no more than one fox ter 
rier fifteen miles long, with a tail a mile 
and a half high. This is_ statistically 
true; yet one must seriously consider 
whether after he has found the fox te1 
rier he could make it mind.” 

* * * 
Roosevelt Birthday Dinner 

Herman Bayern, New York broker 
who is doing considerable “behind thx 
scenes” work in the Roosevelt Birthday 
Dinner and Dance at the Hotel Astor, 
believes thousands of insurance men will 
attend this dinner as every branch of 
insurance and insurance organization is 
interested Mrs James Roosevelt, 
mother of the President, has announced 
that she will attend. Judge Albert Con 
way and Alexander H. Garnjost of the 
New York legislature have accepted hor 
orary chairmanships Among honor 
guests are Bernard S. Deutsch, president 
of Board of Aldermen; Dr. John Fin 
ley, New York Times; Attorney General 
John J. Bennett, Jr., Charles A. Harnett, 
commissioner of motor vehicles; Ed 
ward J. Flynn, New York 
state; Basil O’Connor, former 
ner of the President 

Chicago insurance 
prominent in the Chicago ball on the 
night of the President’s  birthda 
George D. Webb is temporary chairman 
E. M. Ackerman is making arrang 


ments 


secretary ol 
law part 


men are to. be 


+ x * 


New Department Executive 
Frank Dacher of Louisville, who ha 
been appointed deputy insurance « 
missioner of the Kentucky Depart 
in charge of securities, with an offic 
Louisville, is a former state senat 
salary is $250 a month. 


ry 
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James L. Case Dead; 
Big Loss to Agents 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT COUNTRY 
Norwich, Conn., Peednees, Former Na- 
tional Ass’n President, an Un- 


selfish Worker 


James L. Case, ‘indy, courteous, lov- 
able “Jim,” is dead. This public-spirited 
citizen of Norwich, Conn., who became 


one of the best-known local agents in 


the country with many hundreds of 


close friends and admirers in both pro- 
and 
last 


week’s 


circles, passed 
rht at his home 
double pneu- 
years oO! age, 
serv- 


duction company 
Friday nig 

illness of 
only 60 


had given a full lifetime of 


away late 
after a 


monia. He was 
but he 


JAMES L. CASE 


and had undermined his 
remitting 


ice to insurance 
resistance to illness by his un 


efforts to strengthen the American 
Agency System. Thus in the course of 
a single week New England lost two of 
its outstanding insurance le one Ralph 
B. Ives, chairman of the board of the 
Aetna (Fire), and Mr. Case. Each was 
60 years old and the passing of each is 
deeply mourned 

To many “Jim” Case will be remem- 
bered as a past president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents He 
was elected to that post in Los Angeles 
in 1921 and re-elected at Hot Springs 
Ark., in 1922. To others he was best 


Nationa) 
committee 
icies for 


chairman of the 
present special 
cancellation of pol 


known as 
Association's 
on automatic 


non-payment of premium within a spe- 
cified period of time; and to agents in 
New Eng land he will be recalled as 
chairman of the New England Advisory 


Board at the time of his death 

But in the memory of all will Mr. Case 
remain as an outstanding example of a 
perfect gentleman. He sought never to 
offend even though he might not agree 
with the vie. f another nor the othe 


see eye to eye with him. His sympathetic 
understanding of business and personal 
problems brought him many friends. At 


“Jim” Case 
a vote of grat- 
some vift or 
ask the dele- 
to rise in memory depart- 

Thoroughly human at all 
n under the stress of important 


agents’ ntions it was 
who never for: 
titude or appreciation for 
act of court n or to 
cates 
d agent 
times, ev 


con\ 


ot to move 


show 


of some 


business sessions, Mr. Case exercised a 
tremendous influence in the direction of 
keeping meetings smooth-running and of 
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MEETING ON 60-DAY RULE 
National Board to Hold Special Meeting 
January 25 to Consider Objections 
to Delaying Payments 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers will hold a special meeting on 
January 25 to consider revision of the 
present 60-day loss rule. In view of the 
decided decline in fire last year 
and the growing opposition from both 
agency seal company sources to continu- 
ance of the rule for delaying payment 
of fire losses in excess of $500 until cir- 
cumstances surrounding claims can be 
fully investigated it is believed that the 


losses 


rule will be liberalized further or pos- 
sibly rescinded altogether. 
Chis “rule” was merely a recommenda- 


tion of the National Board but was made 
mandatory in this part of the country 
by the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Now that the crisis which led to 
adoption of the rule is past many insur- 
ance leaders feel that the mutuals gain 
more than the stock companies by keep- 
ing the rule in force. The committee 
on losses and adjustments of the Na- 
tional Board will meet next Tuesday and 
formulate recommendations with respect 


to changes in the 60-day rule to the ex- 
ecutive committee which will meet on 
January 25 prior to the general meet- 
ing 


Carothers Bieads N. Y. 
State Underwriters’ Ass’n 


H. I. Carothers of Syracuse was elected 
president of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State at the annual 
meeting held Tuesday at the Hotel 
Onondaga in Syracuse. He succeeds A 
J. Halsey, who was unable to preside 
because of illness. Other officers elec *ed 
were: first vice-president, George F 
Krank, Albany; second vice-president, 
H. S. Vischner, Rochester; secretary, 
Lawrence Daw, Rochester, and assistant 
secretary, Arthur Birchenough, Skane- 
ateles. W. H. Bryant, Rochester, was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Other members of this commit- 
tee are: R. L. Hinkley, Albany; W. C. 
Truncer, Buffalo; J. E. Forbes, Roch- 
ester; J. F. Kelly, Jr, Albany; W. T. 
Bessant, C. W. Ine . hart, P. D. Fogg, all 
of Syracuse; H. E. Rochester, and 
E. A. Merkl, Albany 


Bross, 





NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Clark W. Smitheman, editor and busi- 
ness manager of Keystone Motorist, pub- 
lished by the Keystone Automobile Club, 
Phils udelphia, has resigned to become ad- 
vertising manager of the Camden Fire 
Insurance Association. 


WM. J. WARD BACK ON JOB 
William J. Ward, secretary of the New 


In 1934, the insurance buyer 
will choose the company of 
proven stability and large 


resources. 


To the agent representing 
such a company, the new 
year gives promise of profit- 


able business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO: 


Exchange Does Not Act 
On Overhead Writing 


On the objections of Brooklyn and 
Long Island City agents the New York 
Fire Exchange did not adopt at its 
meeting Wednesday amendments to the 
agreement which would prohibit over- 
head writing in those two areas but at 
the same time prohibit the issuing of 
binders by offices in Manhattan on risks 
there. The Exchange voted to refer this 
subject back to the executive committee. 
The Brooklyn and Long Island City 
agents want relief from overhead writ- 
ing but continuance of the present prac- 
tice of obtaining binders from Manhattan. 





HEADS N. J. FIELD CLUB 
Following a short business session held 
by the New Jersey Field Club at the 
Hotel Stacy-Trent, at Trenton, N. J., on 
Monday, the following officers were 
elected: president, R. A. Sheppard, 
America Fore group; vice-president, W. 











York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- Wilfred Du Pont, Crum & Forster; sec- 
tion, is now back at his desk after an retary, Fred Morasch, Queen and Ameri- 
absence of five months on account of can & Foreign; treasurer, Homer A. 
illness. Howell, American of Newark group. 

| 


Head Office: 


J. A. Kevsey, President 


CAPITAL. . ° e ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° . 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ° 
NET SURPLUS . . ° : 


*TOTAL ASSETS i 
*New 





STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement June 30th, 


York Insurance Department. Valuation 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


1933 
$1,500,000.00 
1,232,814.86 
290,610.62 
764,275.92 
2,318,470.98 
6,106,172.38 
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209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 200 Bush Street 
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HOME REMAINS IN I. M. U. A. 





Withdraws Resignation Which Was 
Presented Following Opposition 
to Fine Arts Ruling 

The Home of New York and affiliated 
companies which presented notice oi 
resignation as members of the Inlan 
Marine Underwriters Association in No- 
vember, to become effective January 15 
withdrew these resignations late _ last 
week. The Home group decided to re- 
sign after the I. M. U. fine 
mittee had sent out a "Some making 
mandatory cancelation of all term poli 
cies without the option of reformation 
The Home declined to cancel its fine arts 
term business. The original rules adopt- 
ed by the association on August 10, 1932 
required only reformation of existing 
term policies not later than November | 
1933, to bring them into conformity wit! 
the rules and regulations, and when the 
fine arts committee sent out its bulletii 
at a later date the Home took excep 
tion to the interpretation of the origina 
rules. 


W. S. Brown Penta 
As N. Y. C. Agents’ Head 


The Association of Local Agents 0! 
the City of New York will hold its an- 
nual meeting next Tuesday, January lf 
Those nominated for officers, to be vot- 
ed upon then, include the following: For 
president, Willard S. Brown, succeeding 
George F. Kern; for vice-president, C 
W. Sparks; for secretary-treasurer, E 
Stanley Jarvis; for members of the ex 
ecutive committee: A. J. Smith, chair 
man; Sydney T. 
Charles A. Fowler and Mr. Kern. 

For members of the public relation: 
committee: James J. Hoey, chairman 
Robert Wright, George Shevlin, Ray- 
mond O’Brien and Peter 
members of the membership committee 
Clarence McDaniel, chairman; P. 
Tebby, G. R. Michelson, R. B. McFall: 
and L.. H. Charles Geel. 
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Comprehensive Automobile Form 


Analyzed By Company Executive 


Modernized Product Held to Contain Many Advantages 
For Agents and Assured; Objections to 
Deductibles Answered 


The following article on the advantages 


to agents and policyholders of the com- 
prehensive automobile insurance policy, 
now being sold in most parts of the coun- 
iry by fire and marine companies, was 
written by a well-known company execu- 
five 

The comprehensive 
introduced in E 


automobile policy 
astern and West- 
ern territory in February, 1932, and has 
been available there since that time. 
Within the past few weeks it was ex- 
tended to the Pacific Coast but is not 
yet permitted in the South. This form 
of policy, being an innovation in auto- 
mobile insurance, should be thoroughly 
understood by agents in order that they 
may determine whether or not it has the 
advantages to them and many of their 
assured that its advocates hoped and 
confidently expected that it would. 

Therefore, the purpose of this article 
is to explain the reasons for the adop- 
tion of the comprehensive policy, what 
it covers, as well as why those compa- 
nics responsible for its promulg ration feel 
it should assist agents in expanding 
their automobile premium income and at 
the same time enable them to best serve 
the interests of their assured. 

It is rather generally admitted that the 
very method which has been employed 
in selling automobile insurance on the 
basis of the many individual perils, such 
as fire, theft, collision, windstorm and 
the many other miscellaneous coverages, 
is in itself a handicap to the sale of 
the complete protection needed by the 
car owner. The result has been that a 
large number of owners, after buying 
public liability and property damage, 
purchase only fire and theft protection 
their own. automobile; whereas to- 


was 


upon 

a there is a far greater chance of the 
car being destroyed or severely dam- 
aged by collision and almost as much 
chance of loss from some other cause 
as there is by fire or theft. 


Companies Are at Fault 


This condition is not due to any fault 
of the agent but was brought about by 
the companies themselves through the 
manner in which, during the growth of 
automobile insurance, new perils with a 
separate additional premium for each 
have been attached to the fire and theft 
policy without making any attempt to 
change the base policy itself. 

It was obvious that this situation would 
have to be changed if a larger sale of 
more complete coverage upon the as- 
sured’s own car is to be brought about. 
From this was developed the thought 
that the ideal way to sell automobile in- 
surance is upon the basis of one policy 
covering all insurable risks (excepting 
public liability and property damage) and 
this resulted in the adoption of the com- 
prehensive policy which covers any loss 
of or damage to the assured’s car, ex- 
cluding only such things that are unin- 
surable and come within the category of 
upkeep or maintenance. 

Naturally, the premium for such a 
broad coverage policy would have to be 
so large as to make it unsalable. As one 
of the principal objectives of the com- 
prehensive policy was to make the pre- 
mium nominal so that it would be at- 
tractive to the average assured, a group 
of three op — deductibles were intro- 
duced, i.e., $25, $50 and $100 deductibles 
which apply to each loss of any cause. 
By having the deductible apply to each 
and any kind of loss it was possible to 
hx the premium for the complete com- 
prehensive policy under the three de- 
ductible forms at less than the total of 
the individual premiums for fire, theft 
an the corresponding deductible form 


of collision. In other words the com- 
plete comprehensive policy is available 
at 10%, 15% and 20% less under the 
deductible forms of $25, $50 and $100 


deductible respectively than the total 
cost of only fire, theft and a corre- 
sponding deductible form of collision 


upon the particular make of car. 

Advantages of Comprehensive Form 

Now consider the advantages which 
the companies responsible for the adop- 
tion of this form feel it offers to agents 
and their responsible assured, as well 
as the objections that have so far been 
made to the form. The advantages seem 
to briefly summarize as follows: 

(1) It enables agents to overcome the 
sales resistance of the individual peril 
form, with a seperate premium for each, 
by combining all coverages into one for 
one flat premium. 

(2) It obviates the need of detailed ex- 
planations of the individual coverages, as 
it covers any insurance loss of or dam- 
age to the owner’s car and does not con- 
tain such restrictions as theft by an em- 
ploye of the assured and other restric- 


tions contained in the individual peril 
torm. 
(3) It gives agents another and an 


intermediate insurance plan to offer their 
responsible assured who now carry only 
fire and theft insurance upon their own 
car and do not carry collision or other 
miscellancous coverages because of the 
higher cost, but who may be interested 
in purchasing protection from all insur- 
able causes at the attractive premium 
available under the comprehensive policy. 
Objections Analyzed 

The only objection that has been made 
to the comprehensive policy is that the 
deductible applies to each loss and there- 
fore to fire and theft claims, whereas 
the assured is educated to collecting 
small fire and theft claims in full under 
the standard individual peril form. In 
the first place it seems only logical to 
assume that if the assured could only 
collect small fire and theft losses he 
probably would not carry fire and theft 
insurance at all and no doubt the reason 
for carrying even fire and theft protec- 
tion is to be reimbursed for the more 
serious loss should that eventuality occur. 
Also, only a comparatively small number 
of assured actually sustain minor fire 
and theft losses and anyone who might 
be a repeater usually is troublesome for 
the agent and in the end the company 
cancels his policy. 

From the company’s standpoint these 


small claims are expensive to handle, 
aside from the actual amount of loss 
itself, and by eliminating these through 


the deductible in the comprehensive 
policy, the company is able to favor the 
responsible type of car owner as against 
the kind that habitually makes small 
claims. The premium which the re- 
sponsible owner would ordinarily pay for 
his share of the losses of the careless 
type is used to help pay the cost of 
the comprehensive (all risk) policy and 
thus enables that responsible owner to 
buy complete protection from any cause 
of serious loss at a nominal premium. 

It does not seem amiss to state again 
that those companies responsible for the 
adoption of the comprehensive policy 
simply had in mind modernizing their 
product in order to give agents some- 
thing new that should assist them in 
selling more complete protection to their 
assured who now purchase only fire and 
theft insurance upon their own car 
Agents should thoroughly understand 
the form in order to determine properly 
whether or not it will assist them and 
it is also perhaps well to add that many 


Fairfield President 
Of the Boston Board 


Herbert G. Fairfield of Russell, Fair- 
field & Ellis was elected president of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters at 
the annual meeting held in Boston on 
Tuesday. John J. Cornish of Field & 
Cowles was elected vice-president, James 
re-elected 


Davis was secretary-treas- 
urer, W. H. Winkley, manager, and 
Isaac Osgood assistant manager. The 


following were elected directors in addi- 
tion to the president and vice-president: 
Frederick C. Church, Jr., Frank A. Dew- 
ick, Harry W. Gilman, William Gilmour 
and Harold C. Read. Mr. Winkley re- 
ported that a better loss ratio for 1933 is 
expected despite the downward trend in 
premium income. The fire loss in 
sprinklered risks showed a marked re- 
duction, from $668,421 in 1932 to $243,290 


last year. 


ATLANTIC CITY LOSSES DROP 

The per capita fire loss in Atlantic 
City during 1933 was only 64 cents, com- 
pared with $7.32 the year before. Total 
loss in property was only $42,419 com- 
pared with the average annual figure of 
$466,565 for the last decade. 


James L. Case Dead 


(Continued from Page 18) 
conciliating differences in viewpoints at 
critical moments. 

Active in National Ass’n For Years 

Many men who have been honored 
with the highest positions in organiza- 
tions with which they are affiliated go 
into semi-retirement after their terms of 
office expire. But not so with Mr. Case. 
Although he stepped out as president of 
the National Association a little over ten 
years ago he maintained his active loy- 
alty for the organization down to the 
day of his death. In fact, on last Friday 
he was scheduled to preside at a meet- 
ing of New England agents in Boston 
where plans for a vigorous membership 
campaign were discussed. 

Likewise he was national councillor 
from the Connecticut Association and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
that association. When Connecticut In- 
surance Day was celebrated in Hartford 
in December Mr. Case had charge of part 
of the arrangements. These activities 
were in addition to his duties as chair- 





man of the automatic cancelation com- 
mittee of the National Association which 


is studying suggestions for curbing the 
evil of extension of long credits to poli- 
cyholders by agents. Besides these val- 
uable contributions to the general wel- 
fare of insurance Mr. Case managed to 
function as head of a successful agency 
in his home city of Norwich. 

A lifelong resident of Norwich, Mr. 
Case started his insurance career in 1891 
with the Merchants National Bank. In 
1996 he opened his own agency. Within 
a year he had become a member of the 
executive committee of the Connecticut 
Association and it was not long before 
his ability was recognized and influence 
felt by agents in other parts of the coun- 
try. In 1916 he was elected president of 
the Connecticut association and at the 
expiration of his term he was re-elected. 
During those years anti-rebate and 
agents’ qualification laws were passed in 
Connecticut. 

Will Be Missed at Conventions 

In 1917 Mr. Case became a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association and in 1919 and 1920 he 
served as chairman. For the next two 
years he was president of the organiza- 
After retiring as president he rare- 


tion. 
ly missed a National Association conven- 
tion, his last appearance having been at 


Chicago in October where he delivered 
his report on automatic cancelation. 
Thousands « of local agents came to know 


agents have perenne taken advantage of 
this opportunity and are generally sell- 
ing the comprehensive policy and have 
found that it is enabling them to re- 
build their premium income upon this 
important class of business. 


Mr. Case personally through contacts 
made at conventions and he will be deep 
ly missed at future meetings. 


Outside of insurance Mr. Case was also 
active. For ten years he was president 
of the Norwich Y. M. C. A. He was a 
former president of the chamber of com- 
merce there and a member of the City 
Gas and Electric Commission of Norwich 
from 1917 to 1927, serving as president 
for three years. A member of the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church, he was president 
of its board of managers. He was a 
charter member of the New England Ad- 
visory Board, composed of officers of the 
six state associations in New England, 
and one of the founders of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Day movement. For 
several years he served as chairman of 
the general committee for Connecticut 
Insurance Day. Mr. Case coupled with 
his attractive personality considerable 
skill as a speaker. 

Cole Pays Tribute to Case 

Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association and for years 
a close friend of the deceased, gives The 
Eastern Underwriter the following trib- 
ute to Mr. Case: 

“James L. Case is no more. In the 
twilight of a dreary January day he 
passed away from the activities of a 
busy life to the great beyond. A career 
dedicated to the highest ideals of citi- 
zenship continuously exemplified — in 
church, civic activities and business or- 
ganizations has been closed in the midst 
of its greatest efficiency. 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has lost one of its out- 
standing leaders. His unfailing loyalty 
to its principles, his sincere ambition for 
the betterment of the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole, his unremitting and out- 
standing service in the cause of the or- 
ganized agents of this country and his 
personal magnetism and charm had en- 
deared him to a multitude of friends 
everywhere. 

“Under his administration the Na- 
tional Association made great strides and 
for his sacrifice of time and energy, his 
ability to secure and hold the confidence 
of all who came in contact with him and 
his masterly judgment and zeal in carry- 
ing on teh duties of his important office. 
the organized agents of this country had 
proclaimed him as a truly outstanding 
leader and will hold his memory in 
grateful appreciation.” 

Funeral Services Monday 

Mr. Case is survived by his widow 
Funeral services were held Monday at 
the Central Baptist Church in Norwich 
and were attended by a number of in- 
surance men from other cities. Every 
seat in the church was occupied and all 
available standing room taken. Among 
those present were Edwin J. Cole, Fall 
River, Mass., chairman of the National 
Association’s executive committee; In- 
surance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham of Connecticut; Fredrick V. Bruns, 
Syracuse, N. Y., president of the Excel- 
sior Fire and also a local agent; Donald 
G. North of New Haven; Thomas C 
Cheney of Morrisville, Vt.; Samuel ] 
Putnam, Hartford, America Fore man- 
ager, and Mayor Edward G. Moran of 
Norwich. 

In his tribute to Mr. Case the Rev- 
erend David A. Pitt said in part: 

“Few men in Norwich had as many 
world contacts as had the man in whose 
honor we are gathered today. Max 
Hanover spoke truly in that beautiful 
tribute in this morning’s paper when he 
said, ‘The interests of Mr. Case were 
of an amazing extent and ramification.’ 

“What good cause ever came knock- 
ing at the door of James L. Case and 
did not receive a friendly welcome and 
generally his whole-hearted support? 
The last money I heard him ask for was 
to help swell the Christmas fund at Un- 
cas-on-Thames. One of my first mem 
ories of this man is his pleading th 
cause of the Near East relief. There is 
a hint of the sweep of his interests fror 
Uncas-on-Thames to the poor unfortu 
nate orphans represented by the Near 
East relief. Some of us will always think 
of him as a man with a roomy heart.” 
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Late R. B. Ives Well Known For 


Views On Insurance Matters 


While president of the Aetna (Fire) 
of Hartford, the late Ralph B. Ives, who 
passed away last week, frequently ex- 
pressed his views on subjects directly re- 
lated to fire insurance. Whether he 
spoke or wrote with reference to current 
business conditions, to problems of field- 
men, to responsibilities of new men en- 
tering insurance or on any other question 
his thoughts were received with close at- 
tention. Following are excerpts from a 
few of his writings and addresses: 
Insurance Executives Association 

In discussing the I. E. A. Mr. 
said early in 1932: 

“Because of the growing dive 
interests in the fire 
ance business and more 
ulate the writings of these companies 
and to bring about improvements, re- 
forms and economies in the methods and 
practices of conducting the business of 
fire insurance and its allied lines, a new 
organization was created in September 
called the Insurance Executives Associa- 


Ives 


rsity of 
and casualty insur- 


closely to reg- 


tion, its membership being composed of 
chief executives. We have joined the 
association, believing it will have a coun- 
trywide influence for the betterment or 
the business and that it is an organiza- 
tion which we should have had many 
vears ago.” 
x * x 


Lessons of the Depression 


Speaking with reference to lessons to 


be learned from the depression President 
Ives said in 1931: 

“The year 193) will stand out conspic- 
uously as a year of unrest and uncer- 
tainty—the logical aftermath of the seri- 
ous break in the market in 1929, which 
itself was the inevitable result of the 
frenzied and unwarranted activity in the 
market during the months preceding the 
crash. 

“While this situation has wrought dis- 
aster and great suffering in many quar- 
ters, we believe eventually it will prove 
to have been a much needed lesson and 
of great economic value. I do not look 
for a rapid recovery—in fact, the more 
gradual the recovery the more perma- 
nent and healthy it will be. Industry 
and private individuals will in future be 
more cautious.” 

* ok a” 
Reading an Annual Statement 

When making an address in 1930 be- 
fore a gathering of bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers and insurance men at 
Oshkosh, Wis., Mr. Ives said the follow- 
ing with reference to analyzing the an- 
nual statement of a fire insurance com- 
pany: 

“IT wonder if you know how to read 
intelligently the financial statement of a 
fire insurance company. There is a lit- 
tle item in such statement of which your 
own premium is a factor. It is a re- 
serve, the reserve for unearned premi- 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Pastor’s Comments On Late R. B. Ives 


\ large number of 
tending the funeral of 
former chairman of the 


insurance men at- 
Ralph B. Ives, 
Actna (Fire) In- 


surance Co., heard the following eulogy 
of him delivered by the Rev. David Mc- 
Keith, pastor of the Asylum Hill Con- 


gregational Church, Hartford. 

“When on Tuesday Ralph B. Ives 
passed away, a wonderful man left this 
earth; one who in a great degree loved 
his fellow men; one who loved the best 
in life. Nature—how he delighted in the 
flowers in his garden, and the arrang« 
ments of his lawns and his trees. It 
was his hobby to make things beautiful 
Anyone who loves nature, as did Ralph 
B. Ives, must love and be loved by his 
fellows. 

Friend of Employes 

“Throughout the Aetna 
knew almost all of the 


office he 
staff by their 


first names and many by their nick- 
names, if they had any. He would not 
countenance any uncthical business deals, 
but he was tolerant, charitable, and will- 
ing to give another chance to anyone 
who had temporarily strayed from the 
path of rectitude. He often said, ‘When 
I am in doubt as to the right course, | 


look at the paintings in the board room 
of those who have gone before and say 
to myself, “What would they have 
done?” and the answer always scemed 
to come, “Do only right.”’ He is inter- 
ested himself in the welfare of the office 


staff, and especially those of the younger 
both inside and outside of the of- 
fice; always wanting them to be happy, 
contented and clean living 


“Possibly to see him at his best was 
in his home, when the buoyant spirit 
became paramount in his nature, as the 











Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 





father, and the kindly host. 

“The dynamic yet loving figure of 
Ralph B. Ives will ever be remembered 
in Aetna history by those who were as- 
sociated with him, in whatever capacity 
they served the Aetna and its affiliated 
companies.” 


husband, the 


Honorary Pallbearers 
The following the honorary pall- 
bearers: 


were 


Sulkeley, Walter S. Cruttenden, 


George G, 


Edward Milligan, Richard M. Bissell, Frank 
D. Layton, W. R. C. Corson, L. Edmund 
Zacher, Morgan B. Brainard, Victor Roth, Carl 
Schreiner, Edward I, Taylor, Charles G. Wood 
ward, Charles P. Cooley, Charles A. Goodwin, 
Arthur L, Shipman, Guy E. Beardsley, Edgat 
J. Sloan, George L. Burnham, Frank G. Bush, 
J. Ross Stewart, Jesse M. Waller, W. Ross 
McCain, Joseph W. Russell, Fred C. Clarke, 
James H. Morgan, F. Irvin Davis, Arthur G 
Hinckley, Robert B. Newell, I. Munn Board 
man, William N Achenbach and Fred J 
Sauter. 


Haughton & Co. Is New 

Agency in Philadelphia 
formerly of Stokes, 
& Smith; 
Philadelphia 


Richard Haughton, 
Packard, Haughton 
Stark, a_ well-known 
ducer, Philip B. Weymouth, and Thomas 


L. Bishop 


George L. 


pro- 


have formed a_ new _ local 
Philadelphia, Haughton & Co., 
Philadelphia 
Fidelity & 
C,uaranty 


uwency in 
which has been appointed 
United States 
Fidelity & 
Baltimore American, a member 
of the Home of New York fleet. Head- 
quarters have been established in the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust building and 
also at 127 South Fifth Street. 

Mr. Haughton, president of the new 
firm, is an experienced insurance pro- 
ducer. Mr. Stark, vice-president, was in 


agents for the 
Guaranty, the Fire 


and the 


the brokerage business for the last ten 
years. Mr. W rag gga was a fieldman 
for the Insurance Co. of North America 


for six years and Mr Bishop was also 
with the North America in Boston and 
at the home office. 





WILL PURCHASE GENERAL 


insurance accounts of small or large 


amounts. Must be located in New 
York City or Brooklyn. Box 1233, 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 


94 Fulton Street, New York City. 














John B. Dacey New York 


State Agent of Boston 


John B. 
Boston and Old Colony 
Boston, covering the eastern 
field with headquarters at Albany, has 
been made state agent. He is a popular 
ficldman and his promotion will be well 
received by his many friends throughout 
the state. 


Dacey of the 
companies of 


New York 


Special Agent 


Frank O. Channell, special agent, who 
has served the companies in western 
New York for the last twenty-seven 


years, has been transferred to become as- 
sociated with the companies’ department 


office at Rochester, N. Y. <A. Brooks 
Parker, Jr., special agent, who has been 
assisting Mr. Channell, now has super- 


vision over the territory. 





NO ELECTRICAL MEETING 

According to present plans there will 
not be a meeting of the electrical com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
\ssociation this coming spring, accord- 
ing to A. R. Small, chairman of the 
committee and vice-president of the 
Underwriters Laboratories in New York. 
Therefore, no formal consideration will 
be given by the varoius article sub-com- 
mittees to proposals for changes in the 
national electrical code until the late 
summer or fall of 1934. However, Mr. 
Small says, the procedure for interpre- 
tations and for tentative interim amend- 
ment remain operative for those seeking 
the special consideration thereby offered. 

NEWARK - FIRE “LOSSES DOWN 

Fire losses in Newark, N. J., 
totaled $621,915, and were the lowest in 
twenty-five years, according to reports 
of the fire department. In 1932 the fire 
losses there amounted to $924,396. 





last year 





LINCOLN 


Fire INsurANcE Co. or New York 

















Western Department 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
Pacific Coast Dept. 


114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 














__ MANAGERS 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM iW. A. BLODGETT 


90 John Street, New York 


O. F. WALLIN 
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of Insurance Companies 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHENIX: FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY = LiTyY AND % ALTY 
First AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MERIC / BERNARD M. GULVER, President 


Eighty Maiden Lane, \ngmm| New York, N.Y. 
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Chicago Fire Suit 
‘ . 
Is Won by Company 
RECEIVERSHIP WAS SOUGHT 
Federal Court Holds It Had Lack of 
Jurisdiction in Case for Accounting 
Against Officers 

\fter several months of litigation the 
suit for receivership brought against the 
Fire Insurance Co. of Chicago and for 
an accounting against its officers and 
various insurance companies whose 
stock is owned by the Chicago concern, 
was thrown out of court recently in 
Chicago for want of jurisdiction. This 
order was entered by Federal Judge 
James H. Wilkerson. 

Suit was brought against the com- 
pany by a group of stockholders headed 
by Gilbert Mather of St. Louis and was 
prosecuted by the law firm of Hamlin & 
Cleary. The court granted motions to 
quash service against Massey Wilson, 
B. Frank Bushman, the Insurance In- 
vestment Corp., the Farmers National 
Life, and the Federal Reserve Life of 
Kansas City, Kan 

The prime mover in the suit was Alban 
E. Reid of Tulsa, Okla., who was secre- 
tary of the stockholders’ protective com- 
mittee. The court indicated that the 
expense of the litigation must be born 
by the plaintiffs. 

The court said that suits for account- 
ing should have been brought in other 
jurisdictions because only the Fire In- 
surance Co. of Chicago and O. F. Looker, 
secretary of the company, are resident in 
Illinois, and that there was not sufficient 
evidence for a receiver for the company 
nor for an accounting of Looker. Green 
and Bushman live in Detroit and Wilson 
in St. Louis. The Agricultural Life and 
the Iowa National Fire, other defendants, 
were never summoned. The Insurance 
Investment Corp. owns controlling inter- 
est in the fire company and it in turn 
owns stock in the other companies 


STOVER TAKES UP NEW DUTIES 

E. Harvey Stover, who has been trans- 
ferred from Georgia to Virginia te be- 
come special agent for the Aetna (Fire) 
group in the latter state under State 
Agent G. Gordon Long, spent the Christ- 
mas holiday with relatives at his old 
home in Rapidan, Va. He entered ac- 
tively upon his new duties the first of 
the year succeeding Gordon Kyle who 
was recently made assistant secretary of 
the Aetna. Mr. Kyle spent his Christ 
mas in Richmond and was accompanied 
back to Hartford by Mrs. Kyl Mr 
Stover for the past five years had been 
Aetna special agent in Georgia under 
State Agent Clarence L. Rous« 





SPRINKLER LEAKAGE LOSSES 

Sprinkler leakage losses rose heavily 
in the East over the year-end when the 
unexpectedly severe cold weather caused 
the water in many systems to freeze, 
cracking pipes and forcing open sprink- 
ler heads, so that when heat was turned 
on there was considerable water damage 
done to property below. Department 
stores in metropolitan areas suffered as 
well as manufacturing plants and ware- 
houses. Insurance companies have been 
receiving many sprinkler leakage claims 
in the last ten days 








W. J. STICKELMAN DIES 

Wilson J. Stickelman, an examiner for 
several years with the North British & 
Mercantile, died recently. He ioined the 
company in 1926 as an assistant examin- 
er and in 1929 was made examiner in 
charge of the Illinois, Minnesota and 
North Dakota field. 


CAPITAL FIRE ENTERS N. Y. 

The Capital Fire of California, a mem- 
ber of the Royal-Liverpool groups, has 
been admitted to New York State. The 
company has a capital of $600,000 and 
its surplus as of October 31, 1933, was 
about $366,000. 
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NORWICH UNION 


policies and service 


have world-wide 
reputation 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager: 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is. strength 
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Cc. J. McGINLEY PROMOTED 
Popular N. Y. Suburban Special Agent 
for Commercial Union Made New 
England General Agent 


C. J. McGinley, special agent for sey- 
eral years of the Commercial Union for 
suburban New York territory, has been 
made general agent for the New En- 
gland department at the home office in 
New York and will assist Secretary W. 
B. Burchell. 

Mr. McGinley has been connected with 
the company for a period of over twen- 
ty-three years, except for his army ser- 
vice, and has had a wide experience in 
all branches of the company, both in 
the office as well as the field. He has 
developed a host of friends in every 
position he has filled and his promotion 
is well deserved. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Suburban New York Field 
Club. 

L. Burkert succeeds him as _ special 
agent for suburban New York. He has 
been connected with the company for 
a period of eighteen years. Mr. Burkert 
formerly had charge of the New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont territories for the 
company in the field and more recently 
has had a well rounded experience in 
the various departments at the home 
office. 


G. & R. MAKES GOOD SALE 

The Globe & Rutgers this week sold 
nearly 16,000 shares of Gulf States Steel 
held in its investment portfolio for $35 
a share. Although the stock is quoted 
currently at about $21 a share several 
steel companies are reported to be seek- 
ing control of the Gulf company. Jos- 
eph V. McKee, New York City mayor- 
alty candidate last fall, appeared at the 
court hearing on the sale of stock as 
special counsel for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. which has loaned the 
G. & R. $10,000,000 and will soon prob- 
ably take several millions of the com- 
pany’s new preferred stock. 


KILLED AT SHANGHAI 


Henry W. Moon, an Englishman and 
manager of the insurance department of 
the well-known firm of Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co., Ltd., of Shanghai, China, 
was found dead recently outside the 
European settlement. He had been shot 
through the heart. One report was that 
the murder may have been an outcome 
of the ill feeling caused by the refusal 
of the fire insurance companies to waive 
provisions in their policies excluding 
payments for war risk losses unless an 
extra premium was paid. Mr. Moon was 
active during the Chinese-Japanese hos- 
tilities as a member of the subcommit- 
tee of the Shanghai Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation. Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
represent the Alliance, Bankers & Trad- 
ers, Canton, Eastern, Hongkong Fire, 
Liverpool & London & Globe and the 
Queensland. First reports were that Mr 
Moon was an American. 


RESIGNS AS ROSSIA V.-P. 

Rodney Hitt has resigned as vice-pres- 
ident of the Rossia of America, the Met- 
ropolitan Fire Reassurance of New York 
and the First Reinsurance of Hartford 
to become an investment consultant to 
insurance companies, banks, trustees and 
individuals with large security portfolios. 
However, he will continue his connection 
with the Rossia group as a director and 
as financial consultant. 


J. D. LEONARD’S NEW POST 


John D. Leonard, formerly with the 
Hunter & Hamilton agency and more 
recently with T. J. Hogan Co., Inc., has 
resigned to become a solicitor for the 
New York Underwriters Insurance Co. 
He will serve brokers on fire, automo- 
bile and allied lines. 





HOME DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Directors of the Home this week de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
25 cents a share, payable February 1 to 
stockholders of record January 15. 
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from 
for 


received this letter 
who has been ill 


Recently I 
an old fieldman, 
some time: 

“For the past few weeks your articles 
have been shorter, but were very good. 
Especially the one about Kingston which 
is a favorite ancient city for me. 

“But this week’s article (Dec. 1) is 
such a finely written article that I wish 
you could have made it ten times as 
long and given a few well needed points 
to the young special agent of the pres- 
ent day. 

“In fact, inspection work is so impor- 
tant in itself that a practiced man should 
do that work and nothing else. No two 
owners can be approached alike and no 
two risks can be approached alike. Al- 
ways inspect a manufacturing plant or 
a big mercantile risk early in the morn- 
ing—and leave the small fry for the 
afternoon. And don’t overdress for in- 
spections 

“a never 


Views of R. B. Ives 


Page 20) 


had trouble with an in- 


any 


(Continued from 


ums, commonly called the reinsurance 
reserve, and it is there to protect you. 
Its effect is that should you be insured 
in some small company, whose surplus 
was wiped out by a conflagration in a 
city like Milwaukee, this reinsurance re- 
serve will enable that company to rein- 
sure its outstanding liability in another 
company and secure you against loss. If 
you look over the annual statements of 
companies you will find that with many 
companies the ‘reinsurance reserve’ is 
almost exactly the same amount as their 
annual premium income. 

“After this new company has been do- 
ing business for about a year it discovers 
that its million dollar surplus is gone 
What is the next move? The next thing 
to do is to increase the capital. If the 
par value of their stock was $100 they 
will offer to the public an additional mil- 
lion dollars in capital at $200 a share and 
then they will have another million dol- 
lars in surplus to go forward with and 
they will do exactly the same thing over 
again. This is what I want you to bear 
in mind when you are asked to buy stock 
in a new company. In the last twenty 
years only one small insurance company 
has succeeded without the backing of 
other large insurance companies and 
what is the reason? It had one of the 
richest men in the United States sup- 
porting it. This is the only company 
that has made the grade. 

“When you look at the statement of a 
fire insurance company, look at two 
things. You need not spend much time 
over its capital. That will always be all 
right, for state supervision keeps it so. 
3ut look carefully at its surplus and at 
its unearned premium or reinsurance re- 
serve and notice how much business it 
does and how long it has been operating 
You can judge immediately whether it is 
a company you wish to buy stock in, or 
whether or not it is a company whose 
policy you want to have tucked away in 
your safe to protect your own property. 
If I can just get this one thine over to 
vou I will be glad because I want these 
companies larger and stronger.’ 

+” a . 
Duties of Fieldmen 

\ vear ago Mr. Ives was a speaker at 
the fiftieth anniversary dinner meeting 
of the New England Insurance Exchange 











TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





and 
than 


sured, and I know you never did, 
we usually get more information 
we can give on the small slip. 

“That M. S. I. B. man who had a 
flaming hatband should have known bet- 
ter. Good for Ralph in not putting on 
his overalls. But at one time in Buffalo 
when inspecting those old fashioned ele- 
vators and other big plants, I kept my 
overalls on all day long. But things are 
different now. 

“Only once did I have a man at first 
decline to let me look at his place (it 
was so clean he said) but before two or 
three minutes were up, he was dragging 


me all over every nook and corner. And 
after that, he was of good service to me 
in telling of his neighbors. 

“All in all that was as fine an article 
as you have written. I am afraid, my 
dear boy, that the disease is eating into 


as it hurts to 
learn the 


and more 
I am trying to 


my hand more 
write and so 
typewriter.” 


discussed fieldmen’s du- 
agents and the public 
his statements were the fol- 


in Boston. He 
ties to companies, 
and among 
lowing 

“Tt is assumed that a man 
represent a company which he cannot 
serve loyally and conscientiously. He is 
interested in its financial stability, its 
reputation for integrity and square deal- 
ing, its equipment for up-to-date service 
and advancement. If he cannot subscribe 
one hundred per cent to these points with 
reference to the company he represents, 
he is not honest with himself nor his 
company in which he does believe. Back 
your company always, and your company 
will stand back of you. Make your com- 
pany and yourself interchangeable in the 
minds of your agents and the clients of 
your agent—your company means you 
and you mean your company. 

“The fieldman must co-operate with 
his company. He may not always agree 
with his company’s methods of conduct- 
ing business, but these usually are the 
development of many years of experi- 
ence and operation; and it is clearly the 
duty of the fieldman to conform. Every 
fieldman has the privilege of suggesting 
any change in the conduct of the busi- 
ness in his field, which he has convinced 
himself will be to the advantage of the 
company or the agent. 

“As we grow older we naturally think 
and talk about the ‘good old times’; and 
I want to say right here that I think it 
would be a healthy thing for the field- 
man, the agent and the company if we 
were to limit the use of every automo- 
bile now operated by a fieldman. Dras- 
tic? Reactionary? Maybe, but I would 
like to try it out for a couple of years. 
This, again, would of necessity reduce 


does not 
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the territory of each fieldman; but I be- 
lieve he would develop into a much big- 
ger, more independent, more all-around 
man; he certainly would be compelled 
to use his initiative more than he does 
today. We are all so cut and dried we 
have not the courage to strike out alone.” 
x * 


Advice to Young Men 

Five years ago President Ives was one 
of a number of fire company executives 
asked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
express some advice to young men in lo- 
cal agencies who were desirous of learn- 
ing more about fire insurance. Here is 
what he wrote: 

“The Red Book asks me this question: 
‘If you were a bright, intelligent young 
man of twenty, employed in an insurance 
agency and newly employed, how would 
you go about learning the fire insurance 
business 2” 

“IT would first fix in my mind one 
thing: that I hoped some day to become 
a member of the agency firm. 

“To accomplish this I would perform 
every duty assigned to me as if I had 
already achieved this ambition; in other 
words, always work for the best inter- 
ests of my firm. 

“T would make it a point to be cour- 
teous—just as courteous to the small or 
poor client as the man who places a big 
line with the agency, remembering that 
many small premiums give an agency a 
stronger foundation than one large pre- 
mium. 

“I would study the fire map of the 
town or city where the agency is located, 
so that I knew the place like a book, 
particularly the construction of the 
buildings, check up the book by visiting 
all parts of the town and decide in my 
own mind what sort of fire risks certain 
buildings and certain sections are, both 
from the standpoint of construction, ex- 
posures and moral hazard. 

“IT would take advantage of every op- 
portunity given me by my employers to 
come into contact with the clients of the 
agency and the fieldmen of the compan- 
ies represented in the agency. 

“T would purchase some text books on 
underwriting, from the rating bureaus, 
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and take the correspondence course giv- 
en by Columbia University on fire and 
other lines of insurance. 

“I would make it a point to forget the 
clock and my pay envelope, being cer- 
tain that they will take care of them- 
selves if I can make myself of sufficient 
value to my employers; also that if my 
employers are men who will not give me 
the recognition I deserve as time goes 
on, the time has by no means been lost, 
for I wili have attained an education and 
training which will enable me to go to 
another agency, even in another town or 
city where I can work for the desired 
goal. 

“In short, I believe any young man 
who is willing to work and make some 
sacrifice in the way of pleasures can 
prove himself invaluable to the owner of 
a local insurance E agency.” 


W.C. Slagg Retires 


(Continued from Page 1) 


makes inroads on premium income—in- 
stead of doing nothing to reduce loss 
and merely concentrating on quoting 
adequate rates of premium. 

This long-sighted policy has undoubt- 
edly saved the public vast sums. In con- 
nection with this work a technical insti- 
tute is maintained in Manchester by the 
Fire Offices’ Committee, where all kinds 
of appliances for extinguishing fires are 
tested, together with methods of con- 
struction with particular regard to fire 
resistance. The work of this institute 
is identical in many respects with that 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories in the 
United States. 

The position of chairman of the Fire 
Offices’ Committee involves much work 
and heavy responsibility, and the mem- 
bers of the committee have now parted 
from a holder of the post whom they 
held the highest esteem. 


ARTICLE ON FIREBUGS 
An article on firebugs, written by 
Thomas Stimson, Jr., appears in Real 
America Magazine, a Chicago publica- 
tion. 
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Let us enter the New Year with 
gratitude for the past lessons and 
present blessings, and with high hope 
and expectation of added opportuni- 
Then will 


ties for mutual helpfulness. 


come success. 


J. M. Thomas 
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Munich Re. General Manager Gives 
Views On International Business 


Finds Reinsurance Greatly Hampered by Nationalistic Ten- 
dencies in Many Countries; Munich Re. Had Profitable 
Year For Twelve Months Ending June 30 Last 


The Munich Reinsurance Co. of Mu- 
nich, Germany, one of the principal rein- 
surance companies in the world, has is- 
sued its fifty-third annual report which 
contains interesting and intelligent com- 
ments on the present difficulties of in- 
ternational reinsurance by Dr. Wilhelm 
Kisskalt, the general manager. One of 
his statements is as follows: 

“The results obtained by our own com- 
pany and by other large reinsurance com- 
panies show how hazardous reinsurance 
business is and how small the profit com- 
pared with the turnover. To nationalize 
reinsurance is to make it completely de- 
pendent on the fluctuations in home trade 
and to deprive it of the necessary distri- 
bution of risk that can only be obtained 
by international operations. However, 
the numerous failures of young reinsur- 
ance companies during the last few years 
both at home and abroad have shown 
that international reinsurance business 
cannot be transacted successfully without 
great experience.” 

Carl Schreiner Director of Company 

Formerly the Munich Re. operated a 
branch in the United States, but that 
was discontinued a number of years ago. 
Carl Schreiner, now president of the 
Pilot Reinsurance of New York and an 
outstanding figure in fire reinsurance cir- 
cles, was the United States manager of 
the Munich Re. and still is a director of 
the company. A. F. Sadler, who was 
formerly with the Munich at its London 
office and in Hartford, is vice-president 
of the Pilot. Dr. Kisskalt is a director 


of the Pilot, which company may be 
called a leaf on the tree of the Munich 
organization. 

Although the gross premium income of 
the Munich Re., as presented in the an- 
nual report to stockholders on Decem- 
ber 1, and covering the twelve months 
from July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933, shows 
a decline from RM248,698,680 to RM217,- 
350,865, the net profit from underwriting 
and investment returns was larger than 
for any other year in more than a dec- 
ade. This profit amounted to RM8, 825,- 
911, before deducting the unusual amount 
of RM5,699,250 for depreciation of secur- 
ities and loss on foreign exchange. 

After retroceding gross premiums to- 
taling RM41,940,610, the net premiums 
of the Munich Re. were subdivided as 
follows: Fire, hail and general branch, 
R M64,216,441; marine branch, RM/7,352,- 
446; accident, liability and motor car 
branch, RM44,846,489, and life insurance 
branch, RM58,994,877. Modest profits 
were gained in the fire, accident and ma- 
rine accounts and the life account is in 
a healthy condition. In recent years the 
company has deliberately reduced the 
amount of marine and hail premiums ac- 
cepted in view of their unprofitable 
trends but in the 1932-33 year a further 
fall in premiums from these sources was 
due to general business conditions. Un- 
earned premium reserves amount to 
Rk M253,636,420, the subscribed capital is 
RM20,007,500 and the total assets 
RM 467,507,362. 

Analysis of World Conditions 
Dr. Kisskalt, in a statesmanlike man- 
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North America Agents offer more than just insurance 
... they sell a worldwide service, financial solidity, and 


The name “North America” on a policy is a definite 
commodity, familiar to the millions of readers of North 
America’s national advertising. 


See the North America full page advertisement in 
The Literary Digest, January 27, 1934. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
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and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life. 








ner, discusses the effect of international 
political developments upon the reinsyr. 
ance business in his review of the year 
before considering the experience of the 
Munich Re. itself. Extracts 
report are given herewith: 

“The year under review has brought 
our company with an international field 
of operation new difficulties instead of 
alleviations, as was hoped. The depre- 
ciation in the English pound and the 
Scandinavian currencies was followed jn 
the spring by the fall of the dollar. Cur. 
rency prescriptions, so injurious to com. 
merce, have been made more stringent in 
many countries, and the Economic Con- 
ference in London, on which such high 
hopes were built, ended in complete fail- 
urc. It appears to be even more difficult 
io get the fact perceived in commere 
amongst peoples than in intercours 
amongst individuals, that the common- 
weal should take precedence of individ- 
ual profit, and that real prosperity can- 
not be attained at the cost of others bu 
ouly in unison with them. In such ap 
atmosphere it is not surprising that a 
growing despair respecting the political 
situation of the world arises, and _ that 
ideas of self-sufficiency should gain 
ground, and with reason. 

“One should, however, not permit 
oneself to be misled by catchwords but 
should carefully examine into and _ re- 
strict such self-sufficiency projects to 
business ficlds where an unmistakabk 
advantage for the commonweal can clear- 
ly be seen, and not merely a profit for 
the projecting parties. This first prin- 
ciple is certainly not met by the sugges- 
tion recently made that national reinsur- 
ance companies should be formed to pre- 
vent so much reinsurance premium going 
out of the country. As a matter of fact, 
it is not the premium that goes out of 
the country, but the net profit, and in 
the many cases where the treaty results 
in a loss to the reinsurer, instead of th 
profit hoped for the position is reversed 

Underwriting Results 

“Our underwriting results in the year 
under review have been satisfactory. As 
announced in last year’s report, there has 
been a considerable decrease of premium 
income in all branches of insurance, ow- 
ing to the diminution in trade, and con- 
sequently an increase in the expense 
ratio; but this has been compensated for 
by a propitious loss ratio. However, th 
decline of many foreign currencies and 
the fall in the value of securities, espe- 
cially in the United States of America, 
has again necessitated our writing off a 
large amount for depreciation. As in 
previous years, foreign currencies hav 
been taken at the mean rates of ex- 
change on the date of the balance sheet 
This explains the difference between the 
figures for the reserves brought forward 
from the previous year and the figures 


appearing in last year’s balance sheet for _ 


the corresponding reserves. 

“In the fire department the results 
were in most countries satisfactory, but 
in England, Canada, Holland and som 
less important spheres of operation the 
loss ratio was high. We attribute the 
satisfactory loss ratio—so far as the re- 
insurer, who is principally interested in 
industrial business, is concerned—to the 
decreased pressure of work and _ fewer 
working hours, also to the fact that it 1 
possible to select highly experienced 
workmen. Besides this, it must be ad- 
mitted that in countries with fluctuating 
currencies the fact that goods are more 
valuable than money, is appreciated. It 
is worthy of note that in the current year 
German agricultural business, in a de- 
pressed condition for vears past, has im- 
proved. Agriculture has regained con: 
fidence. * * * 

Marine Results 


“Transport insurance, too, shows hov | 


inconstant reinsurance business is. After 
a number of bad years, this year for th 
second time we have gained a fair profit 
The premium income has again been re- 
duced; this time not in consequence 0! 
a premeditated further curtailment of ow 
heavily pruned business, but in conse 
quence of the general shrinkage of trade 


Circumstances born of competition, which J 
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WE DO OUR PART 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEW YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1918 


GLose & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


IMPoRTERS & EXPORTERS INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1913 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Optimistic? 


Are you optimistic about prospects for 1934? There is ample 


reason for a producer to feel that way. 


Insurance remains insurance, paying honest losses regularly 
through conflagrations, depressions and panics. It thus shows a 
stability that through recent trying years is the envy of those in 


other lines of business. 


If insurance buyers have recently become more critical and 
careful—so much the better. Stock insurance is organized with 
the knowledge that it will have to face difficult periods, and good 
management brings it through. It is real protection and security 
at the necessary price. How important that is, with present hopes 


for improvement in business! 


But as the public is more insurance conscious and wise, the 
burden of answering inquiries is upon the producer. His advice 
must be sound, so much depends upon his counsel. 


Much depends also upon his willingness to pitch in and fight 
for business. Upon his industry in becoming acquainted with the 
problems and needs of his assured and prospects. Upon his per- 
sistence in selling essential protection. 


If he measures up to these tests he is optimistic for 1934. 





ORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 














Confronted by a steadily growing an- 
nual farm fire loss, American agricul- 
turists, who comprise 24% of the coun- 
try’s population, should remind them- 
selves that the very word “farm” means 
“firm” or “secure,” and should set about 
making their property exactly that—as 
regards fire dangers, says the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

From Wisconsin comes the exact an- 
swer to the question “Why are fire losses 
increasing on farms?” A _ survey re- 
vealed that losses in the rural areas of 
the state increased from $3,500,000 in 
1929 to $4,900,000 in 1932. These sections 
lacked proper fire protection. Fire pre- 
vention activities were almost unknown 
On the other hand, in towns and cities 
maintaining good fire department facili- 
ties and engaging in fire prevention 
work, losses were reduced from $6,200,000 
to $4,900,000 during the same period. 

Losses in Maine Increase 

In the state of Maine, fire losses to 
farm property, including live stock, 
growing crops, and hay and grain in 
stacks in the field, have increased 50% 
in the last five years. While the farm 
fire losses paid by 213 stock fire insur- 
ance companies ——— to the actua- 
rial bureau of the National Board do not 
represent the total of all losses in the 
state of Maine, they do show a substan- 
tial portion. Such farm fire losses of 
$371,170 in 1928 had grown to $555,343 in 
1932—an alarming increas¢ 

In most states the fire waste is a 
disgrace in rural areas, according to the 
National Board. That this is so must b 
charged to plain ignorance or laziness, 
because progressive farmers can easily 
learn how to inspect their own property 
to reveal unnecessary fire risks—and how 
to do away with these dangers. In ad 
dition, good roads, telephones and fast, 
motorized apparatus make it possible for 
them to arrange for protection almost as 
good as that enjoyed in cities 

There are a few simple steps in the 
interest of prevention that farmers can 
take without difficulty. They can dis- 
pose of all paper and rubbish—a spick 
and span building seldom burns. They 
can clean and repair chimneys and 
stoves and operate the latter carefully 
to avoid overheating. They can exercis« 
common sense in the use of matches, 
smoking materials, kerosene and gaso- 
line. They can prevent spontancous ig 
nition of oily rags, hay and grain. They 
can have their buildings and fences 
rodded as protection against lightnin: 
And if they want additional informa- 
tion on the subject of fire safety, they 
can obtain it from the National Board, 
located in New York City. 

Many fires can be put out right at th 
beginning if equipment for fighting them 
is on the spot. Some farmers now keep 
fire extinguishers in their homes and 
outbuildings. Even pails of water would 
be effective if kept available for instant 


use. The most Pros ressive farms are 
provided with motor pumps — send a 
powe rful stream of water through a gar 


Glendening Named To 
Head Phila. Society 


John Glendening, secretary of the 
Franklin Fire of the Home of New York 
group, has been 5 ga for president 
of the Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
The annual meeting and elections will be 
held next Monday, January 15. Robert 
J. Dunkle, Jr., Philadelphia agency man- 
ager of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, and Elmer Van Dusen of the 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania are nominees for vice-presidents. 
Joseph R. Knowlan of the Schmidt In- 
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F L C l] F ALTON E. WOODFORD DIES ied law under Judge Thomas J. Wat 
- rous, I d ( sit SS i 
arm OSSeS ‘ai OY Greater Prominent Insurance Agent and Fre- oan OF bg ag onthe "He in 
P t ti S N ° | B d quent oe National Insur- came an insurance man in 1903. He | 
~ ance Conventions formed his own firm later. He belonged | 
TO ec lon ays ationa Oar One of the best known fire insurance to the etd Comitey Ch can 
len hose. A way agents in New England—Alton E. Wood- Was also president of the Knights Tem. | 
Sen Bose. ss Way should be provided ford of Hartford—died this week at the Plar Golf Association. He leaves a 
el summoning help from neighbors in age of fifty-eight at his home in Hart- Widow. 
gg Rec that it is needed. ford. He was president of Alton E. : ieee 
dmg Dar 9 are striving to work Woodford, Inc., and was a familiar fig- HARRY O’BRIEN WITH ATLAS 
gel yA po to sage Pimms sul- ure at conventions of the National Harry O’Brien, a successful producer 
Scab baal The - te pease \ssociation of Insurance Agents, and in New York City who rece ntly resigned 
ly. oP i . A 1ey should, according- also of the White Sulphur casualty con- his connection with the Crum & Forster 
Ye ne Pag ao ce bee — ——, His _— was war organization, has joined the metropoli- 
< e adoptio O pon his ers atio rc ig sc oO - ¢ rokerage » ' . ) . 2 
protective methods. Mr. a pig nef — po Tay iene a oe 
us. 
aokavene AUTOMOBILE 
Agents Appreciate Ohio Farmers Services 
Many agents have been connected with the 
Ohio Farmers for several years. 
Their business relations have been such that 
during the years the friendship and dealings 
have increased in value. 
Agents who have represented the Ohio 
Farmers for many years are the Company’s 
greatest boosters. 
The Company puts forth every effort to 
erit the confidence and good will of agents 
and _ policyholders. 
OTECTION 
‘ 
Hy 
OHTO FARMERS : 


spection Bureau has been named for 
secretary, and James A. McGann, Tr., of 
Prevost & Herring, for treasurer. There 
are also eleven nominees for membership 
on the board of directors 
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Marine Experience 
In France in 1933 


HULL PREMIUMS DECLINED 
L’Atlantique Dtanster Has Aided Fire 
Prevention Efforts on Ships R. 
Sibilat Reports 





In reviewing marine insurance condi- 
tions in France during 1933 for the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance, 
R. Sibilat, 
union Francaise at Paris, mentioned the 
effects of the national 
currencies and stressed the to 
be learned from the destruction of 
L’Atlantique by fire a year He 
says the depression is streagthening the 
tendencies toward economic independ- 
ence which are now in vogue in 
countries. With reference to hull insur- 
ance results Mr. Sibilat says: 

“Hull insurance is suffering from the 
difficulties which shipowners are subject 
today which forced them to 
cut down expenses as much as possible. 


general manager of La Re- 
depression on 


lessons 


ago. 


most 


and have 


In consequence, each renewal has seen 


the of 
either by a reduction in 
premiums, and sometimes by both these 


volume premiums diminished, 


values or in 


factors. 

“Every shipowner whose underwriting 
statistics do not show a loss is inclined 
to affirm that the concessions demanded 
by him are well-founded, and under- 
writers can no longer build up reserves 
against major casualties which are 
rather frequent, as the fire on L’Atlan- 
tique has unfortunately reminded us re- 
cently. 

French Gov’t Supports Insurance 


“This terrible disaster which, it is to 
be hoped, will cause underwriters to be 
more prudent as regards rates and 
policy conditions, has had, however, at 
least two beneficial effects on hull in- 
surance. In the first place, shipowners, 
shipbuilders and classification societies 
have realized that fire on board modern 
passenger liners is a very grave hazard. 
The matter has been very closely studied 
and as a result thereof regulations have 
been framed which will help to mini- 
mize one of the most serious perils by 
equipping the vessels with fireproof or 
non-combustible material and improved 
electrical installations (probably — the 
origin of numerous fires) as well as with 
modern fire-detecting and _fire-extin- 
guishing apparatus. 

“In the second place, the fire on 
L’Atlantique has convinced the French 
government of the necessity of insur- 
ance. After the of the Georges 
Philippar the government tried the ex- 
periment of leaving their liners (Serv- 
ices Contractuels) uninsured, but after 
the fire on L’Atlantique it was consid- 
ered more prudent to effect new insur- 
ances, a decision which is a _ valuable 
proof of the usefulness of our industry. 

“As for cargo insurance, the excessive 
competition to which I referred a year 
ago is still rife. Underwriters fight for 
a diminished volume of business with in- 
creasing fierceness, and the consequence 
has been, as usual, a considerable reduc- 
tion in premiums. For certain classes 
of goods, wool for example, rates are so 
low that it would be unreasonable to re- 
dnce them further. 

“So long as the crisis continues it 
would be useless to hope for an im- 
Provement, but after three years of wait- 
ng one can at least hope that our busi- 
ness will again be restored to normal 
conditions, and that next year it will be 
Possible to report on the situation with 
satisfaction.” 


loss 
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Time Clauses Amended 
By London Institute 


TENDER CLAUSE IS CHANGED 


Voyage Clause Likewise Altered to 

Avoid Confusion as to Termina- 

tion of a Trip 
The of London Underwriters 
has 
ments to the time clauses under 
practically all British tramps and many 
The 
clause, which provides 
that underwriters shall have the power 
to direct where a damaged vessel shall 
be repaired, and that the shipowner shall 
be compensated at the rate of 30% per 
annum for delay incurred while waiting 
for tenders for such repairs. 

Hitherto, there has been no definition 
of what constitutes such delay, but in 
the new clause it is stated that the pe- 
riod in respect of which compensation is 
allowed shall commence from the com- 
pletion of the survey of the damaged 
vessel (with a limit of 72 hours) and 
end with the acceptance of the tender, 
provided there be no undue delay in 
accepting. 


Institute 


announced two important amend- 


which 
foreign vessels are insured. first is 
to the “tender” 


Voyage Clause 
The second amendment is to the voy- 
age clause and is specially interesting in 
that it is the result of a suggestion made 


by Justice MacKinnon in the course of 
a case heard before him in 1932. The 
point at issue was whether a_ vessel 
which had carried one cargo and had 
then been laid up could be said to have 
completed a “voyage” within the terms 
of the existing voyage clause, which pro- 
vided for the carriage of two cargoes 
(out and home). 

Justice MacKinnon observed that the 
circumstances of the case had arisen out 


of the unprecedented depression in ship- 
ping, and that underwriters might con- 
sider it advisable to meet such circum- 
stances by an amended voyage clause. 
This suggestion was acted upon and in 


the careful text of the amended clause 
provision is made to cover every pos- 
sible contingency. It is specifically pro- 


vided that a voyage shall be deemed to 
have terminated when a vessel has been 
in port (other than a port of refuge) for 
a period of thirty days. 





HUDSON BAY RATES 

Efforts are now being made in Canada 
to have the London marine insurance 
market grant lower hull and cargo rates 
on vessels using the Port of Churchill 
on Hudson Bay and to have the rates 
based on a single trip basis instead of 
on a yearly basis. 


FEDERAL NOW IN 3 STATES 


Joins Rating Organizations of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania; Expanding Slowly 
The Federal Insurance Co. of N. J. 
under the management of Chubb & Son, 
which recently resumed the writing of 
fire insurance as well as handling marine 
and automobile risks, has joined the fire 


rating organizations of three states. 
These are the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization through the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey and 
the Middle Department Rating Associa- 
tion. To amie the Federal has confined 
its writings largely to New York Ex- 


change sexeltuce although it has accepted 
a few risks in New York State and New 
Jersey. For the time being it is not ap- 
pointing any local agents. 


Munich Be 


(Continued from Page 26) 

have already had an effect on the very 
sensitive marine business, and which give 
rise to some misgivings for the future, 
warn us against forcing this class of bus- 
iness. By adhering to this policy we 
trust that we may close the current year 
too with a balance to profit. 

“The results of the accident, liability 
and motor car departments were again 


satisfactory. During the current year 
the long desired rate agreement for 
motor car business has at length been 


arrived at by the German companies, but 
on such a low scalc that we have grave 
apprehensions that there will be a loss on 
the trading when traffic becomes more 
dense. 

“In the life department the gross new 
business amounted to RM317,274,185 
(previous year RM414,166,591) for capital 
sums insured and RM290,656 (previous 
year RM659,861) for annuities. After 
deduction of the decrement through 
death, expiry and surrenders, the total 
sums insured at the close of the year 


EL kL. ‘ihe Retires As 


Hull Committee Chairman 





The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces with great regret the retire- 
ment of Ernest L. Jacobs, underwriter 
of the Alliance Assurance, from the 
chairmanship of the Joint Hull Commit- 
tee. Mr. Jacobs has done much for the 
market in his negotiations with the Im- 
perial Shipping Committee with regard 
to Hudson Bay trade. The Joint Hull 


Committee is composed of underwriters 


of London and Liverpool offices and 
Lloyd’s, and Mr. Jacobs was its chair- 
man with but a short interim for the 


past thirteen years. 





LLOYD’S COMMITTEE 


The following members of Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters’ Association, London, were 
elected at the end of December to serve 
on the committee during 1934: H. G. 
Chester, J. E. Duder, H. W. Edmunds, 
T. A. Miall, A. R. Mountain, E. Olli- 
vant, E. R. Pulbrook, A. B. Stewart, A. 
W. Street, G. L. Towers, Tufnell, 
and G. H. Valentine. 


PEARL JOINS THE I. M. U. A. 


The Pearl Assurance of London was 
last Thursday elected a member of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Its application for membership was 
approved unanimously by the executive 
committee. 


amounted to RM1,932,006,182 (previous 
year R\M|2,074,095,254) for capital sums 
insured and RM1,684,634 (previous year 
RM1,943,225) for annuities. We retro- 
ceded RM631,683,679 (previous year 
RM683,804,363) capital sums insured and 


RM632,003 (previous year RM713,683) 
for annuities; so that at the end of the 
year there remained net RM1,300,322,503 


(previous year RM1,390,290,891) for cap- 
ital sums insured and RM1,052,631 (pre- 
vious year RM1,229,542) for annuities.’ 


Paris Court to Decide Shortly 
On Suit of L’Atlantique Owners 


Commercial Tribunal of the Seine 


The 
has reserved its judgment in the case in 
the Compagnie Sud-Atlantique is 
suing sixty-nine French 
panies for their part of 
effected on the vessel L’Atlantique. Af- 
ter hearing counsel for both sides the 
tribunal decided to deliver its judgment 
some time in January. 

It will be remembered that three ex- 
perts appointed by the court to examine 
the possibility of repairing the hull and 
the question of its cost recently pre- 
sented their report, and that two of them 
expressed the opinion that the hull could 
not be repaired in such a way as to re- 
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store its former efficiency, the other 
holding the opposite view. The experts 
were unanimous in declaring that the 
cost of repair would exceed 100,120,000 
francs—the sum which brings into play 
the bonne arrivee clause of the policy 
providing for a further payment of 70,- 
780,000 frances. 

At the final hearing by 
cial Tribunal Maitre Dor, counsel for the 
plaintiffs, contended that since the ex- 
perts by a majority considered effective 
repair to be impossible and since they 
unanimously set the cost of repair above 


the Commer- 


the figure which made the bonne ar- 
rivee clause valid, the assured were 
bound to pay the sum of 170,900,000 
frances, claimed by the company 

Maitre Prodromides, counsel for the 
defense, argued that since one expert 
had decided that the hull could be re 
paired there was no reason to believe 
that it could not be, especially as a Brit 
ish concern had offered to carry out the 
work. Moreover, the same firm set its 
tender at 98,000,000 francs, so that the 
practical evidence was against valid 


abandonment. 
LLOYD’S UNDERWRITER DIES 


Herbert Edward de Rougement, a 


member of one of the best-known Brit 
ish marine underwriting families, died 
in London recently after a short illness, 


aged 64. Mr. de Rougement was elected 
an underwriting member of Lloyd’s in 
1893. He was a son of the late Herbert 
de Rougement, who was chairman of 
Lloyd’s in 1904, and was a cousin of 
Charles de Rougement, who was chair 
man in 1918 and 1919, and of Ernest ce 
Rougement, whose name is also wel 
known at Lloyd's 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











1933 Review 


and Outlook 


More Optimism Prevails As Worst of Depression Years Ends; 
Decks Cleared for New Year Activity 


The year 1933 can accurately be called 
the exhaustion year because while in 
many cases it was no more severe than 
1932, it was just another year to prolong 
the depression, and both insurance com- 
panies and their agents were in a more 
weakened condition and thus could not 
stand as well as previously the severe 
financial! blows received. It is generally 
recognized in this connection that the 
casualty-surety end of the business re- 
ceived more than its proportionate share 
of company failures,——body blows they 
might be called—which have covered the 
fighters with a mass of bruises. 

With the New Year off to a good 
start, however, the feeling is more gen- 
erally uppermost in executive circles that 
Recovery is on its way, and that with the 
four darkest years behind them, the cas- 
ualty and surety business can truly look 
forward to at least an even break in 


1934. The “weak sisters” are out of the 
picture; agents are far wiser than four 
years ago in their ideas on companys 


representation; home office officials have 
learned, often through bitter experience, 
that the insurance business must be un- 
derwritten on the theory that an under- 
writing profit should be made in addi- 
tion to the profit from investments or 
the appreciation of securities. In other 
words, for a number of years some com- 
panies have operated on the theory that 
they were investment trusts with a busi- 
ness on the side. They now must make 
up their minds that their main business 
is the underwriting of insurance for a 
profit 

“Cash Basis” of Doing Business Needed 

From another angle the prolonged de- 
pression, it is felt, has taught both com- 
panies and producers (1) that borderline 
business cannot be underwritten at a 
profit and (2) that the companies must 
have premiums with which to pay losses, 
and agents and brokers must have pre- 
miums to get commissions. Briefly, the 
companies must get nearer to a cash 
basis to do business properly. 

This point of view held by Vincent 
Cullen, president, National Surety Corp., 
is reflected in the comments of other 
prominent executives. Constructively 
they are now in more or less of a philo- 
sophical mood, appreciating that while 
all companies have been adversely af- 
fected by a heavy underwriting loss, the 
New Year holds much in store for those 
who have properly reduced expenses, 
curtailed premium credits and are not 
foolishly exercising extreme care in un- 
derwriting. 

H. P. Jackson, president, Bankers In- 
demnity, believes that the past year has 
aided the progress of the business by 
giving underwriters more experience, by 
which they will benefit this year. Agents 
have lost business to mutuals, rate-cut- 
ters and self-insurers 

Optimistic Rather Than Pessimusm 

Looking at the 1933 results from an 
optimistic rather than a pessimistic view- 
point another student of the business, 
J. M. Haines, London Guarantee mana- 
ger, believes that when the figures are 
available for the past year they will show 


that the casualty and surety companies 
have come through probably the worst 
year of the depression in very good 
shape 


Many of them have had a further loss 
in volume, but on the whole not as great 
as in previous years, and by economizing 
in every possible direction the impres- 
sion is that expense ratios will show no 
increase over the year before. Insurance 
agencies, generally, are in better condi- 


tion than they were at the beginning 
of 1933 since they also have not suffered 
as much during 1933 from loss of income 
as they did in the previous depression 
years; furthermore, most of those who 
have survived have put their houses in 
better order. 


Constructive 1933 Developments 


As to the most constructive develop- 
ment of the past year it is felt that the 
movement which holds the most promise 
for the future was the appointment of 
a special committee of the commission- 
ers’ convention to study the workmen’s 
compensation problem. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether this will have any 
beneficial effect in putting the compen- 
sation business on a_ sounder basis. 
Speaking frankly on rate-making 
changes now being considered in this line 
Mr.: Haines says: 

‘““If a worthwhile, thoroughly workable rating 
plan were to be evolved in 1934 to improve the 
workmen’s compensation experience of the Bu- 
reau stock companies, it should have the unani 
mous support of the executives, commissioners 
and agents. The problem is, however, to work 
out a plan that would be considered by all in- 
terests to be worthwhile and thoroughly work- 
able, and any plan that may be evolved will be 
objected to by some, either because it conflicts 


with their ideas or because it does not fit their 
particular needs. The plans proposed contem- 
plate the use of calendar year figures, which I 


believe has many advantages over the use of 
policy year figures.” 


Bureau’s Prevention Work 


Another constructive movement of the 
past year was the accident prevention 
and fraudulent claim eradication program 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. The leaders of the 
business are generally pleased with this 
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Mrs. James Roosevelt To Be 
Guest Of Honor At Dinner 


Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the 
President of the United States, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the New York 
insurance committee in charge of the 
Hotel Astor birthday ball on January 30 
in honor of the President’s fifty-second 
birthday. Honorary chairmanships have 
been accepted by Justice Albert Conway 
and Assemblyman Garnjost. 


E. D. LIVINGSTON RESIGNS 





Out as Seaboard Surety Board Chair- 
man and Director; His Bonding Ca- 
reer Covered Thirty-three Years 

The resignation of Edwin 
ston as chairman of the board and a 
director of the Seaboard Surety was 
accepted by the board at its quarterly 
meeting on Wednesday. Mr. Livingston, 
who has been connected with bonding 
companies for the past thirty-three 
years, started his career with the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit. He has continuously held 


D. Living- 


home office executive posts since that 
time (among his companies being the 
Royal Indemnity and Independence In- 


demnity) except for a two year period 
when he served as consultant and ad- 
viser in surety bond matters. 

Before making another connection in 


the surety business Mr. Livingston, 
whose headquarters are at 32 South 
Munn Avenue, East Orange, N. J., will 


take a six months’ recreation. 


Allan A. Edwards has been selected 


by the Great American Indemnity as 
field superviser for three states, with 
Columbus, Ohio, headquarters. He was 


formerly wtih the U. S. Casualty. 
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Estimated 1933 Auto 
Fatality Toll 30,000 


ABOUT 214% INCREASE OVER 1932 
Travelers and National Safety Council 
Both Get Out Preliminary Sta- 
tistics This Week 
With the interest of automobile under- 
writers running high as to the extent of 
the 1933 toll of automobile fatalities, the 
Travelers released preliminary statistics 
on Wednesday pointing to an estimated 
29.900 persons killed in such accidents 
in this country last year. This estimate 


| The annual publication of the Trav- 
elers on automobile accidents, their 
extent, cause and result, edited by 
| G. D. Newton, who is in charge of the 
news bureau, is expected later this 
month. Like its worthy successors 
Worse Than War of 1931, Tremen- 
dous Trifles of 1932, and They Call 
Us Civilized of 1933—it will present 
another graphic example of the ever- 
lasting foolishness of automobile ac- 
cidents. 

The 1934 edition, name of which is 
being kept a secret, will contain fifty- 
six pages (same as in 1933), more 
pages being devoted to general sub- 
jects than in They Call Us Civilized, 
and with eight solid pages of pictures. 








has been determined by the Travelers 
on the basis of preliminary reports re- 
ceived from more than a majority of the 
state. It compares with 29,196 in 1932 
and is an increase of around 2.5%. 

The National Safety Council also got 
out an estimate of the 1933 motor vehicle 
death toll, figuring approximately 30,500 
lives lost last vear in the U. S., or an 
increase of 314% over 1932, but compar- 
ing favorably with the all-time high fig- 
ure of 33,675 reached in 1931. The Coun- 
cil’s release said in part: 

14,000 of the 


“About victims of traffic acci- 
dents last year were pedestrians. The 1933 
increase was entirely the result of unfavorable 
experience during the last half of the year 
when there was a 12% increase over the same 
period of 1932. This increase more than can- 
celled a decline of 7% which occurred in the 
first half of 1933. 

“Increased automobile traffic during recent 


months was largely responsible for the increase 


in deaths. Gasoline consumption by motor ve- 


hicles was about 2.5% higher in the last half 
of 1933 than in the same period a year ago, 
whereas in the first six months it was 3% 
below 1932.” 


SPENCER WELTON IN BOSTON 

Spencer Welton, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, who makes his head- 
quarters in Chicago and who traveled 
more than 75,000 miles on agency visit- 
ing last year, is on a home office visit in 
formerly with the U. S. Casualty. 


Surety Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


NO BLANKET BOND REPORT 


Changes in Phraseology Rather Than in 
Intent of Coverage Being Completed; 
Executive Committee Re-elected 

The postponed annual meeting of the 
Surety Association of America was held 
on Wednesday at the Hotel Astor but 
the report of the bankers’ blanket bond 
committee was postponed. Lloyds of 
London competition, contract bond un- 
derwriting and public official bond un- 
derwriting in New York were among the 
subjects which were either formally or 
informally discussed. 

The report of the bankers’ blanket 
bond committee on the revisions made 
in the bond phraseology was referred to 
generally. After months of labor this 
committee will soon complete a_ task 
which at first seemed well nigh impos- 
sible to some. The changes made, how- 
ever, deal largely with clarification of 
the bond rather than to any marked de- 
gree in the intent of the coverage. 

Presiding officer at the mecting was 
R. R. Gilkey, association secretary-treas- 
urer, who has loyally served in this ca- 
pacity for more than twenty years. Mr 
Gilkey was re-elected and now starts on 
his twenty-second annual term in office 
The Maryland Casualty, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty and Hartford Accident were re- 
elected as members of the executive com- 
mittee. Hale Anderson, vice-president, 
F. & C., was picked as the chairman of 
the April quarterly meeting. One res- 
ignation was accepted—that of Lloyds of 
America. The attendance was good. 





Mortgage Probe January 15 
| The Moreland Act investigation of 
| the New York Insurance Depart- 
| ment’s handling of the guaranty 
| mortgage situation, ordered by Gov- 
ernor Lehman at the request of Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick, will start January 15 in the 
Bar Association Building, New York 
City. The first witness will be Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick. 

The !atest development in the sit- 
uation is that ten of the fourteen 
mortgage companies taken over by 
the Department for rehabilitation last 
August are to be liquidated, accord- 
ing to present plans. The Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. is expected to par- 
ticipate prominently in this activity. 





CLOSING 3 BRANCH OFFICES 


Branch offices of the National Bu- 


reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters | 


in Indianapolis, Ind., and Des Moines, 
are to be closed January 13, according 
to announcement by James A. Beha, 
general manager and counsel. 
ords of those offices will be sent to the 
Chicago branch, which in the future will 
have jurisdiction over the two states. 
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Beneficial Effects of Prolonged 
Depression Seen By T. J. Falvey 


Massachusetts Bonding Leader Says Underwriters Are Little 
Inclined to Trim Requirements; Agents More Sympa- 
thetic to Home Office Problems; R. F. C. 


Aid Viewed as Constructive 


Looking down from his height of near- 
ly forty years in the casualty business 
T. J. Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding, in the following exclusive re- 
view Of the past vear talks frankly on 
depression lessons learned. 

The year 1933 saw, it is hoped and be- 
lieved, the climax of the stress and 
strain under which casualty and surety 
companies in common with other lines 
of business and industry have operated 
during the most momentous and _ pro- 
longed depression of modern times. Con- 
sidered from all angles and from the 
larger aspects, the results are distinctly 
beneficial. 

It would perhaps be 


too extreme to 


say that many underwriters had been 
operating in a fool’s paradise, but it is 
mquestionably true that some were 
Inlled or coaxed into a too optimistic 


underwriting during the 
easy going which preceded 


viewpoint on 
comparatively 


the depression. Our business has defi- 
nite principles of underwriting, estab- 
lished through long experience. When 


the effects of the depression reached the 
casualty-surety world, vivid proof at 
once appeared as to the soundness of 
these established underwriting  princi- 
ples, through disastrous results which 
occurred in instance after instance 


where deviation from those principles 
had been permitted. 
Thus was born, or rather recreated, a 


deep respect for sound practices in un- 
derwriting. Not only has the experience 
of 1933 emphasized the importance of 
old established principles but also it has 
taught new lessons and demonstrated 
dangers hitherto little suspected against 
which safeguards must be adopted. 
A Chastened Underwriting Fraternity 
Thus we 


have a chastened underwrit- 


ing fraternity which will be little in- 
clined to trim requirements or to com- 
pete for business by abandoning neces- 


principles. Further- 
sympathetic 


sary underwriting 
more, we find agents more 


than before to the underwriter’s prob- 
lems. Agents have observed the sad 
occurrences of the depression period 


and have come to a stronger realization 
of the _ that there can be no benefit 
to them in the long run from forcing 


over ake standard risks or from procur- 
ing the elimination of proper require- 
ments. Bald examples have been plen- 
tiful that the agents and the companies 
have a mutual interest in seeing that 
business is written on a safe basis. 

Sounder underwriting and more 
pathetic co-operation between agents 
and companies are to my mind the most 
far-reaching and important results of 
the experience of 1933. 

\s for the agents, in addition to the 
lessons thus learned a much saner and 
healthier condition has been created in 
regard to credit. Down through the 
years there has existed an attitude on 
the part of insureds that if they fa- 
vored an agent with their business they 
could expect to take their time about 
Premium payments. Much had _ been 
done to correct this abuse when the de- 
Pression arrived to create a condition 
where pressure was perforce exerted all 
down the line from the companies 
through the agents to the insureds. As 
a result almost the last vestige of the 
old idea that insurance premiums were 
hot like other debts and might be un- 
conscionably postponed is disappearing. 

R.F.C. Relief Constructive 

Perhaps the most constructive devel 
opment affecting casualty-surety busi 
ness during the year was the relicf af- 


syvin- 


forded by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the mortgage loan situa- 
tion of surety companies acting as guar- 


antors of real estate mortgage bonds. 
Due to the inter-relation of interests 
between companies growing out of the 


exchange of reinsurance, every company 
has a lively interest in the welfare of 
its contemporaries. The casualty-surety 
world as a whole was benefited by the 
important relief afforded by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

It is difficult to believe that the 
sons of the last four years will be 
forgotten. In my opinion they will not 
be forgotten by the mature and more 
experienced companies, but unfortunate- 


les- 
soon 


ly there will be some, as always in the 
past, who will’ have learned nothing and 
there will be newcomers in the field in- 
clined to let down the bars of safe pro- 
cedure. That is where the test comes 
That is where the producer, secing busi- 
ness go to the more free and easy com- 
petitor, is tempted to beseech his com- 
pany to meet we competition, if com- 
petition it may rightfully be called. Sea- 
soned agents will not soon forget, how- 
ever, and will resist the temptation, real- 


izing that they will benefit more in the 
end from proper conservatism. 
Proposed Compensation Plans 
If a practical rating plan can be 
evolved during 1934 to improve the un- 
derwriting experience of the companies, 





LARK 
for Fifth Term; 
Dean of Newark Surety Men 


JOHN F. 
Re-elected President 


John F. Clark, 
in Newark, who ts the 
the Surety Underwriters 
a week ago at its annual 
Standard Accident, as vice-president ; 
tary, and Ray Crowe, Commercial 

\ speakers’ committee, headed by 
who was vice-president -last year, was 


dean of that 
\ssociation of 


play an important part in this year’s activities 


and T. F. Graham, Fidelity & C 
meetings were held at the 
by such leaders in their’ respective 
E. Sutcliffe, New Jersey 
Bradstreet. 


Constructors 


resident vice-president, 
city’ s 


meeting. Mr. 


Casualty, 


asualty, 
Newark Athletic 
fields as E. J 


particularly in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion line, it is certain to make more 
cure the safety of the companies. It 
would seem also that insurance commis- 
sioners, who are naturally between two 
fires in endeavoring to protect the in- 
terests of the public and seeing to it 
that the companies continue in a sound 
financial condition, witnessing compan- 
ies withdrawing entirely from the field 
of workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and others restricting sharply their 
writings in the line, because of the gen- 
erally unfavorable experience, would ap- 
prove and give their support to a rea- 
sonable plan to better insurance security. 

Employers are inclined to be short- 
sighted in their insistent demands for 
lower rates or at least no increases. As 
it becomes more difficult to place this 
line of insurance and as the actual pic- 
ture of the companies’ experience be- 
comes more apparent and as the serious- 
ness of the developments and trend are 
more fully appreciated, there must be a 
common ground found on which com- 
pany executives and underwriters, the 
commissioners and _ representatives of 
employers can meet and agree as to a 
remedy. 

Several new plans have been proposed 
and a sifting of these plans should pro- 
duce elements out of which a workable 
new rating method might be built, ac- 
ceptable to all the interests concerned. 


se- 


Praise For Bureau’s Prevention Program 


The splendid work of the National Bu- 


. : . 
reau’s automobile accident prevention 
and fraudulent claim prevention pro- 
grams should bv all means continue and 


be extended. The interest of agents and 
agents’ associations in this work should 
be assiduously cultivated and their co- 


operation enlisted in local campaigns. It 
is difficult to say which feature of this 
work is most important, but from a 
humanitarian standpoint we lean to ac- 
cident prevention with its saving of 
lives and suffering 


Elected By N. J. Surety Association 





CLYDE W 


QUICK 
Retiring Vice-President who heads new 
Speakers’ Committee 


American Surety and New York Casualty 
surety men, was re-clected president of 
New Jersey for his fifth consecutive term 
Clark will be supported by C. J. Collins, 
Ralph Hawkins, New Amsterdam, as secre- 
as treasurer. 
Clyde W. Quick, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
formed at the meeting and is expected to 
Paul S. Parris, Fidelity & Deposit, 
are on it. Last vear monthly luncheon 
Club, and the group was addressed 
Schofield, Globe Indemnity ; Robert 
Association, and G. A. Roualet, Dun & 
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feel that the 
only be 


activity and 
should not 
be pursued further, 
spects co-operative 
fraudulent claims. 
Workmen’s Compensation in 1934 


work 
kept up but should 
particularly as re 
effort in defeating 


good 


It is expected by more than one ex 
ecutive that workmen’s compensation 
will cause more grief in 1934 than last 
year. This is not so much from the loss 


but from the angle that the 
of agents for placing this busi 
being curtailed by the tighten 
ing up on acceptances by the companies 
they represent. Thus, when the agent 
finds that his business cannot be placed 
direct in any of his own carriers, h¢ 
will try the round-about method of giv- 
ing it to some one else to place—prefer- 
ably some one having desirable collateral 
lines which the first agent’s company or 
companies will find it difficult to turn 
down. 
The a 


gent 
tion line 


viewpoint 
facilities 


1ess are 


controlling the compensa 
will not get as much commis- 
sion, to be true, but he will have th 
satisfaction of keeping the business away 
from the State Fund or mutuals 
From another angle, the present 
lenient attitude of the courts and juries 
toward workmen’s compensation claim- 
ants in granting awards, and the dis- 
position of lawyers to reopen supposedly 
dead is not expected to make it 
any easicr for the companies to make a 
1934 underwriting profit. As one prom 


more 


cases, 


inent executive sees this situation, “it is 
resolving itself into a ‘graft’ proposition 
whereby claimants are holding out for 
all they can get until the point is reached 
in the mental attitude of the injured man 
where he will simply decide ‘what's the 
use of going back to work when I can 
get money without working ?’” 


Rating Plans Under Consideration 

The past year was marked by vigorous 
activity to find a solution to the con 
pensation rating problem. \ special 
committee of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, at work 
for months on this problem, decided late 


in November that its proposed revision 
plan or plans could not be put in shape 
in time for submission to the annual 
mecting of the commissioners. This 
committee is still concentrating on its 
labors as the New Year gets under way, 
aided by Messrs. Leslie and Haugh of 


the Bureau staff. 

The plan submitted by Leon S. Senior, 
general manager, Compensation Rating 
Board of New York, which he termed 
a realistic approach to the workmen's 
compensation problem, has met with 


quite some favor in casualty executive 
circles. 

\ttracting some attention this weck 
was the suggestion made by A. A. Mey- 
erhoff, prominent New York agent, that 
a pool of stock companies be formed as 
a means of writing compensation busi- 
ness without sustaining almost constant 
heavy underwriting losses. Mr. Mevyer- 


hoff outlines: 

‘A central bureau for the writine of 
workmen’s compensation would (1) hav« 
all accessible files and records on hand; 
(2) scrutinize all claims presented: (3) 
centralize clinics in all sections; (4) have 


one set of pay roll auditors; (5) have 
one set of inspectors to visit the appli 
cants’ premises for the purpose of mak 
ing recommendations in order to reduce 
the hazards of accidents and also to 
secure the correct pay roll which the 
inspection disclosed, and (6) last, and 
most important, issue a binder for 


days on receipt of a deposit of cash, an 
after inspection and establishment of pa 
roll premium, notify applicant 
of balance due the bureau, which must 
be paid before a policy is issued.” 


COAL GAS KILLS ger ill 


Thomas McCoy, 73 vears r ag 
Bloomfield, N | i a retired insurancs 
went and real estate broker, was found 
dead not so long ago from coal gas 


his home. 
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Burglary Insurance Underwriting 


Under Present Day Conditions 


By Horace B. Montgomery, 
Assistant Secretary, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America 


We in America are so mechanized that 
we desire hard and fast rules, standard- 
ized forms and final instructions for al- 
most every factor of our daily existence. 
This is particularly so of the insurance 
business. Not only must we have uni- 
form policies, endorsements, rules and 
rates, but the average company man 
cries aloud for underwriting instructions 
from which there can be no appeal. Ob- 
viously a world in which every individ- 
ual is different has room for a variety of 
underwriting opinions, and it would be 
a sad commentary upon the regimenta- 
tion of ideas if the opinion of any one 
company, or any one board, or any one 
underwriter were to be accepted as the 
last word. As a matter of fact, this is 
not yet the case, although what with the 
rapid development of bureaucracy, it 
begins to look as though the day of 
underwriting has ended. 

Good underwriting is not dependent 
upon rules. Good underwriting is first 
of all a thorough knowledge of one’s sub- 
ject and of its ramifications. The more 
one knows about any subject the more 
his interest grows, and the more he de- 
sires to pursue his researches in that 
direction. A good underwriter, there- 
fore, is not only one who has spent many 
years in handling a particular subject 
(although it is almost impossible to be- 
come one without experience), but he 
must also have familiarized himself with 
such important factors as geography, 
economics, business conditions, trade 
relations, and in the case of burglary in- 
surance, criminology. 


Importance of Human Equation 


The most important factor of all, how- 
ever, in any line of insurance is the 
human equation; and regardless of all 
the rules in the world, none is correct 
which eliminates the human equation. A 
good underwriter, therefore, must be 
first of all a student of humanity, and 
anything which touches upon the mo- 
tivations of human conduct is of great 
interest to him. 

Of prime importance in burglary in- 
surance, in the order of their impor- 
tance, are: (1) Moral hazard; (2) Ex- 
perience of risk; (3) Experience of class; 
(4) Physical hazard and (5) Location. 

The question of financial status, which 
is of the utmost importance, is included 
in the general subject known in the in- 
surance world as “moral hazard.” No 
risk is good, in any kind of insurance, 
where the moral hazard is bad, but this 
is acutely so in the case of burglary in- 
surance. It is said that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place, but the 
opposite is true of thefts and robberies. 
The experience of a risk, therefore, is 
only less important than the moral haz- 
ard, and any risk which has had a bad 
loss history is pretty sure to be a bad 
risk. The “experience of class” is often 
most surprising to the layman, and also 
to many underwriters. 


Discussing “Burglary Underwriting 


Under Present Conditions” must neces- 
sarily dwell upon this feature, and we 
shall return to it later. The term “physi- 
cal hazard” is almost self-explanatory. 


Obviously a burglary risk is poor if the 
thief will encounter little opposition to 
the successful perpetration of his crime 
Nevertheless, there are many instances 
daily when the underwriter can afford to 
overlook a poor phvsical hazard in view 
of the good moral hazard. good location 
and the applicant’s experience. 
Location as a Factor 


The same remarks «pply in connection 


with the question of location \ risk 
which might be declined in a large city 
might safely be accepted in a= small 





Views Repeal’s Effect 


The author, who is one of the most 
capable of burglary underwriters, 
stresses that the human equation is 
the most important factor to consider 
in underwriting. New problems now 
facing the business are scrutinized 
especially as to the effect of prohibi- 
tion repeal. Another vital problem is 
that of bank robbery insurance and 
Mr. Montgomery touches on why 
bank insurance rates have skyrocket- 
ed, pointing out that the banks must 
realize the necessity of protecting 
themselves and of stamping out the 
curse of bank banditry. 











town or rural community; and the re- 
verse might be true of other kinds of 
risks. There is a tremendous difference 
also, between the experiences of differ- 
ent cities of the same size. For example, 
the same risk which might be declined 
in Chicago, Kansas City or Los Angeles, 
might be acceptable if located in Balii- 
more, Wilmington, Delaware or Provi- 
dence. The underwriter must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the past experience 
of all classes of risks in all localities. 

A good underwriter should have trav- 
eled widely, at least within the confines 
of the United States, from which prac- 
tically all of his business will come. He 
will know the general appearance of 
Hennepin Street in Minneapolis, Jack- 
son Street in Chicago, Boylston Street 
in Boston, etc. He will know where the 
tenderloin joints begin, and where the 
select Five Hundred reside; which are 
the leading business and commercial 
streets; which are the better class sub- 
urbs, etc. He will know which cities have 
efficient, and which corrupt, police forces. 
He will, in short, know enough about the 
local situation to be able to draw an in- 
telligent picture of practically every risk 
which is presented to him. 

May I emphasize again that burglary 
underwriting under present conditions is 
influenced by the experience of each 
class, and also by new problems now fac- 
ing us, which may tend to alter these 
experiences. For instance, at the pres- 
ent time the whole country is interested 
in the subject of prohibition repeal. After 
fourteen years of treating the problem of 
alcoholic liquor as illegal, we have sud- 
denly legalized it, and in a thousand and 
one different ways. Some states are still 
dry, some have legalized beer only, some 
are wide open, some have state stores, 
some have local option, etc. It is well 
nigh impossible for any underwriter to 
have a comprehensive knowledge of these 
manifold laws and conditions. 


Effect of Prohibition Repeal 


Furthermore the casualty companies 
are suddenly flooded with applications, 
which, in the case of burglary insurance, 
include messenger and interior robbery 
insurance, safe burglary, residence theft, 
and in particular, open stock burglary 
insurance. It has been decreed by the 
Official Rating Bureau that alcoholic 
liquor may be insured, under residence 
burglary, theft, larceny and robbery poli- 


cies, without additional premium. Dur- 
ing prohibition legally owned liquor 
could be insured only at the prohibitive 
rate of 714%. Suddenly, by the stroke 


of the pen, we have decided to give away 
this insurance. Nevertheless, the cost of 
liquor is scarcely less than it was under 
prohibition, and it will be difficult for 
to maintain that no theft 


any company 
has occurred. « hen its assured discovers 
that his butler has too great an appe- 
tite 


Liquor can be insured for inside holdup 


MONTGOMERY 


HORACE B. 


and safe burglary at Class No. 2 rates, 
but no additional charge is made for in- 
suring it against outside holdup, although 
since repeal the writer has read of at 
least three cases where liquor ladened 
trucks have been “hi-jacked,” at a cost 
of many thousands of dollars each. At 
the present writing, the greatest demand 
is for open stock burglary insurance, for 
which the rates have just been reduced 
from Trade Group No. 5 to Trade Group 
No. 4. The underwriter has no experi- 
ence to guide him, but he is faced with 
the following problems: 

A. Everyone is interested in the subject of 
liquor now, including the criminals. 

B. Bootleggers and other criminals have been 
dispossessed, and may find it profitable to 
raid those who trade in liquor legally. 

C. The present price of 
tant, and once stolen it can be easily dis- 
posed of. 


liquor is exorbi- 


On the other hand liquor stores in 
many localities are personally supervised, 
and the average liquor dealer is willing 
to take unusual precautions to safeguard 
his property, so that the underwriter can 
generally secure the co-operation of the 
applicant, in respect to practically any 
recommendation he may make within 
reason. Good underwriting would seem 
to require that all accessible openings 
into the premises be barred, and that 
large stocks of liquor be protected by 
central station burglary alarm systems or 
private reporting watchmen, at least for 
the time being, until the general interest 
in the subject has subsided and the com- 
panies have some experience to guide 
them. 

Bank Robbery Problem 

Another vital problem now facing 
burglary insurance underwriters is that 
of bank robbery insurance. From being 
the cream of all burglary business, bank 
burglary and robbery insurance has, in 
recent years, become one of the worst 
“headaches.” The bigger banks, which 
are the good risks, are almost completely 
covered by bankers’ blanket bonds. The 
smaller banks have become the special 
targets of America’s famed _ banditry. 
Rates have been increased, safeguards 
adopted, restrictions imposed, but the 
burglary insurance companies have been 
unable to keep pace with the devastating 
raids of the bank bandits. For the past 
four or five years bank robbery insur- 
ance has been a losing proposition for 
the companies, until the class has become 
almost unwriteable. The country and 
small town bank must be equipped like 
an arsenal before it is interesting to the 
insurance company. Those companies 
which have specialized in writing bank 
insurance are the ones with the highest 
burglary loss ratio. 

The banks are complaining bitterly 
about the way their insurance rates have 
skyrocketed and about the restrictions 
imposed upon them, but the fact remains 





—— 


that the problem is laid in their owy | 
laps. They must realize the necessity oj | 
protecting themselves and of stamping | 
out the curse of bank banditry, rather | 
than proceeding as they have in the pag, | 
on the assumption that so long as they | 
have insurance the problem belongs t) 
the insurance companies. But like every. 
thing else, there is good bank busines 
as well as bad, and if the underwriter jg 
thoroughly conversant with his subject 
he will be able to select the good from 
the bad, and thereby help to prevent bad 
risks from penalizing the good. When 
the bad risks can no longer find a mar. 
ket they will be compelled to protec 
themselves. 
Combating the Tobacco Racket 

Another class of stock which is proy- 
ing most hazardous at the present time 
ts tobacco. For several years now, there 
has apparently been in existence a to- 
bacco racket, and the burglary insurance 
underwriter would do well to look most 
carefully at any risk involving tobacco, 
cigars and smokers’ articles, not only re- 
tailers, but jobbers, manufacturers and 
wholesalers, grocery stores, candy and 
confectionery stores, which handle cigars, 
tobacco or smokers’ articles. Particu- 
larly hazardous are trucking risks, and 
the wise underwriter will decline abso- 
lutely to write messenger robbery insur- 
ance covering cargoes of liquor or to- 
bacco. 

We stated before that the experience 
of a class is often most surprising, not ; 
only to the layman but also to many un- | 
derwriters. The good underwriter knows 
that the five-year open-stock burglary | 
experience of furs (the historic bug-a- | 
boo of burglary insurance) is 13%; that 
the experience for the same period for 
retail groceries is 111% and of whole- 
sale groceries 106%; that whereas the 
five-year experience of jewelers is 67%, 
that of pawnbrokers is only 38%, and 
that there is a very good reason for this 
last, because no other trade is under such 
strict police supervision as pawnbrokers. 

A good underwriter knows that the 
five-year experience on general stores is 
61%, whereas that of department stores 
is 16%. He knows that residence bur- 
glary, theft and larceny insurance in | 
Brooklyn has been consistently unprofit- 
able for many years, and that apartment 
house risks in that territory have hada 
much better experience, which is con- 
trary to the general rule. He knows that 
show-window breakages have been un- 
usually heavy ever since the depression 
started, and that many types of open- 
stock burglary risks, which are other- 
wise good risks, have been made _ poor 
because of show-window experience. 

Furthermore, he knows that drug 
stores are poor risks for every kind of 
burglary insurance; that dealers in coal, 
wood, lumber. feed, etc., are poor mer- 
cantile safe risks but average risks for 
holdup. We could go on citing similar 
examples ad infinitum, but the point is 
merely this: keep abreast of experience 
and it is remarkable how successful your 
underwriting will be. 

Burglary insurance underwriting 1s. 
therefore. first of all character analysis. 
secondly, familiarity with the experience 
of all classes of risks in all localities, and 
lastly, the ability to foresee develop- 
ments of a nolitical and economic nature 
which will influence future experience. 

N. Y. AGENTS’ TESTS 

Seven candidates for agents’ licenses 
passed the New York State Insurance 
Department examinations held recently 
at Buffalo and six failed. At the same 
time two out of five applicants for brok- 
ers’ licenses passed the tests. At Roch- 
ester six passed and six failed the quali- 
fication test for new agents, and at Syra- 
cuse three passed and three failed. Two 
candidates for agents’ licenses took the 
examinations at Utica and both failed; 
at Binghamton there was one candidate 
and he passed. 


J. J. Ryburn of the John J. Ryburn 
Agency was elected president of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at the recent annual meet- 
ing. He succeeds Frederick Kirschner. 
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Promotions Made By 
Yorkshire Indemnity 


TWO NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 


H. F. Ellen and Alan ( O. Robinson Now 
Hold This Post; F. C. Steup Secretary; 


Two Made Assistant Secretaries 


At a special meeting of the Yorkshire 
tndemnity directorate recently a num- 
ber of significant promotions in the offi- 
cial staff were made including the elec- 
tion of Herbert F. Ellen and Alan O. 
Robinson as vice-presidents, F. Chester 
Steup as secretary, and Arthur H. Ull- 
rich and Charles A. Vooris as assistant 
secretaries. 

Mr. Ellen was formerly foreign super- 
intendent in the London office of the 
Yorkshire Indemnity’s parent organiza- 
tion, the Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
of York, England. He is now also un- 
derwriting manager of the fire compan- 
ies of the Yorkshire group. 

Mr. Robinson, who has been with the 
company since it started in business in 
1926, was elected assistant secretary in 
1928 and secretary in 1930. Before join- 
ing the Yorkshire he was associated with 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, and later with the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident. He is also 
assistant secretary of the fire companies 
of the group. 

Mr. Steup, the new secretary, came to 
the organization in 1931, after many 
years’ experience, during which he was 
identified with the claims departments 
of the Travelers, Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies and, immediately prior to his 
present connection, with the Phoenix In- 
demnity. 

Mr. Ullrich, assistant secretary, has 
been with the Yorkshire for the past 
three years. He was formerly connected 
with the London Guarantee & Accident 
and the brokerage office of J. W. Thom- 
as, Inc. 

° 
Henry Waldman, Pioneer 
. 
In Credit Insurance, Dead 

Henry Waldman, 73. credit insurance 
pioneer in New York City, died recently 
after a long illness of heart disease and 
other complications. Beginning his car- 
eer in 1892 as an agent in Chicago for 
the United States Credit System Co. of 
Newark, the first company to write cred- 
it insurance, Mr. Waldman _ continued 
with that company until its cessation in 
1893. Two years later he joined the 
Ocean Accident to engage in active agen- 
cy work, continuing as its general agent 
for credit insurance until January 1, 
1924, when the Ocean appointed him 
manager of that department. 

Mr. Waldman retained this post until 
December, 1931, when credit insurance 
underwriting was discontinued by the 
Ocean. He then formed the agency firm 
of Waldman & Smith, engaging in gen- 
eral insurance up to the time of his 
death. Mr. Waldman’s opinion was held 
in high esteem not only by his com- 
pany’s officials but by his clients. 


MISSISSIPPI SUPERVISION 
Proposed Bill Would Abolish Insurance 


Commission, Transferring Its Duties 
to State Insurance Commission 
The Mississippi legislative reorganiza- 
tion committee has introduced its pro- 
posed bill abolishing the insurance com- 
mission and transferring the duties of 
the three member commissions to the 

surance commissioner. 

Although the members of the insur- 
ance commission, whose duties are to re- 
view rates other than life, receive $3.600 
ayear salary, an increase of only $5,000 
has been recommended for the insur- 
ance department by the budget com- 
mission. 

If only this amount is granted it will 
make it impossible for the insurance de 
partment to sunervise effectively rate 
making, but it will also be impossible for 
‘ommissioner Rilev to employ a consult- 
ng actuary in the life department of the 
‘ommissioner’s office. 





Recent Court Decisions 





Compiled by John Simpson 





Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Bank Has Burden of Proof of Bond 
Theft Under Surety Bond 


The National Bank of South Carolina 
sued the American Surety on a_ bond 
covering the dishonesty of employes and 
robbery, burglary or larceny, for the 
theft of three Liberty bonds between 
January 13, 1931, when the bonds were 
received from a customer, and January 
31, 1931, when the loss was discovered. 

The Federal District Court for eastern 
South Carolina directed a verdict for the 
surety, holding that the evidence was 
as consistent with the hypothesis of loss 
by accident or misplacement as with the 
hypothesis of theft. This judgment the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals af- 
~— National Bank of South Carolina 

American Surety, 67 F. (2d) 131. The 
te sn of proof of the theft, the court 
held, was on the bank, which burden it 
had not sustained. 


The court said that the evidence dis- 
closed ample opportunity for the theft 
of the bonds, for, by reason of the care- 
less manner in which they were han- 
dled, employes, customers or workmen 
in the bank could have had access to 
them at one time or another. 


But, on the other hand, the evidence 


also gave support to the theory of care- 
less misplacement. Ses bonds were kept 
most of the time in a box on the floor 
in a bundle with a bonds, all of 
which were of a different size; they were 
handed back and forth several times a 


day between the teller and the cashier. 
The place was swept out daily by an 
employe, whose knowledge of valuable 


papers could not be relied upon with cer- 
tainty. 

The trial judge was therefore held en- 
titled to conclude that the inferences to 
be drawn from the evidence were so 
speculative and uncertain that the bank 
had failed to carry the burden of proof 
imposed upon it. 

* * * 
When Landlord’s Concealment of 
Tenant’s Default Invalidated Bond 


The concealment by a landlord, in ne- 
eotiations for the extension of a tenant’s 


surety bond, of the fact that the tenant 
was in arrears of rent, invalidated the 
renewal certificate, the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals holds, Anton Everina 


Realty Co. v. Maryland Casualty Co., 67 
(2d) 292. 


In conversations 
land’s general agent in 


between the Mary- 
Cleveland and 
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Four Thousand Doctors 
at YOUR Service 


very resource 


of Maryland Casualty nation- 


wide service is bent to relieve its policy- 


holders of worry and expense. 


The Company makes available a force of 4,000 
highly skilled surgeons throughout the United 


States s 


to render ‘prompt, oiisin ‘nt service to 


the injured men and women coming under its 


policy protection. 


Through a trained staff of Zone Surgeons, 
Mary lend Casualty Company constantly super r- 
vises the surgical care given all of its cases 
Fielu clinics at strategic points help to ae 
a complete medical service. 
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“We want our protection through the 
Maryland Casualty Company.’ 


It means some ething 
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the owner’s representative no mention 
was made of the tenant’s default by the 
latter and the company’s agent never 
asked if the lessee was behind in rent 
payments. 

The court held that the rule that an 
obligee on a surety bond is not bound 
to disclose facts not sought should not 
apply to a situation where the concealed 
facts are so materially vital as in this 
case. The facts withheld by the owner's 
representative were highly relevant to 
the transaction, and justified the infer- 
ence that he knew that if he should dis- 
close them the risk would probably be 
rejected. Their non-communication, the 
court said, was a fraud in law. 

* * * 

Heart Failure Caused by Anesthetic 
Aggravated by Injury Not a 
Violent Accident 

\n accident policy covered death from 
external, violent and accidental means, 
independently of all other causes. The 
insured died from abnormal heart failure 
during an operation for post-operative 
hernia, resulting from the strain on the 
heart caused by the anesthetic and the 
operation. 

In an action on the policy the plaintiff 
alleged a prior automobile accident 
which had aggravated the hernia, neces- 
sitating the operation. The Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Travelers Protec- 
tive Ass’n of America v. Davis, 67 F 
(2d) 260, held that the insurer was not 


liable and reversed judgment for the 
plaintiff. The court said. in part: 
“The association is not liable as a tort-feasor 


would be for a death traceable by a chain of 
the injury, but is liable only ac 
cording to its contract for a death 
external and accidental 1n 


and exclusively, 


causation to 
which fs 
caused by a violent, 


jury solely and independent of 
accidental 
usual and 
other additional 
death, 
certificate. If deatl 


resulted from the 


all other causes. If the injury was 


not in itself or in its natural con 


Sequences mortal, but causes 


co-operated to produce the the case is not 


within the promise of the 
would not have 


injury except 


for the precedent hernia, even if death had at 


resulted from the injury and the hernia, 
Much less 


exclusive 


once 


there could have been no recovery. 


accidental the sole and 
death 


an operation 


is the injury 
if there had 


and an anesthetic and an 


cause of to be in addition 
abnormal 


heart failure to produce death.” 


Beha Steps In to Save 
Phila. Traffic Bureau 


Reports that Mayor Moore of Phila- 
delphia was considering reducing the per 
sonnel in his city’s traffic engineering bu 
reau in transferring its functions to 
other departments recently led James 
\. Beha, general manager and counsel, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, to send him the following 
telegram in defense of the bureau as an 
independent unit 

“You have 
of Casualty & Surety 


National 


Underwriters made 


doubtless noticed that the 
Bureau 


public yesterday a certain reduction in auto 
Philadelphia In 
taken of the 


well 


making this 
fact that 
organized traffic 


mobile rates in 


reduction account was 
Philadelphia has had a 
department 


produced signifi 


and that there 


which has already 
accident reduction 


that still 


cant results in 


was reason to think greater results 
could be expe ted. 

“The rate 
necessity be predicated upon what the community 


that 


situation in*a community must of 


is doing to control its accidents. I trust 


we can depend upon the co-operation of the city 
of Philadelphia in maintaining the 


traffic 


integrity and 
effectiveness of the department in it 
present form.” 

This telegram was given wide publicity 
and editorial comment bv Philadelphia 
newspapers generally. Several papers 
made clear the relationship of accidents 
to insurance rates and advocated the re 
tention of the traffic division 


WINS BOTH SUITS 


Two interesting court cases were won 
by the Aetna Life recently. One was 
the Nutting suicide case in Baltimore; 
the other was a suit by the Mutual Ber 

efit Accident Co., Omaha, in which th: 
jury disagreed and was discharged. 
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1934 P hilosophical Sales Tips 


Agents’ Responsibility as Field Underwriters Now Greater 


Than Ever Before; Common Sense Collection Plan 
Necessary; See More of Right People 
By Spencer Welton, 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 


For 1934 the problems of the agent 
are what they have always been except 
that they are a little more difficult to 
solve by reason of present day condi- 
tions. Certainly the agent who survived 
1933 should enter 1934 with renewed op- 
timism. 

Prospects for new business are in- 
creasing, greater coverage is being 
sought by established clients, inventories 
are daily growing larger and the vari- 
ous public works programs are both di- 
rectly and indirectly exerting an influ- 
ence on premium volumes of agents 
everywhere. 

To be repititious is to be more than 
dull but the agent who wants to build 
premium volume in 1934 should again 
be reminded that the best source of 
prospects and the most likely avenue of 
progress will be found in the accounts 
already on the books, increased cover- 
age in the old lines and new coverage 
not heretofore carried. 


Underwriting Caution nent onetg 
rap- 
caution 


conditions are changing 
idly everywhere, extraordinary 
in underwriting is imperative through- 
out the vear. Home offices are setting 
up new safeguards but the responsibility 
of the agent who, after all is a field un- 
derwriter, is greater than ever before 
The collection problem, like the Lord’s 


Because 


Prayer, we have always with us. It is 
significant that the same agents who are 
behind in bad times are behind in good 
times. The only real difference is in 
the kind of excuses offered for failuré 
to remit on time 

Since casualty business is not con- 


ducted on an automatic cancelation basis, 
it behooves the agent who wants to stay 


in business to adopt a common sense col- 
lection policy and stick to it. The sim- 
plest method is to deposit company pre- 
miums in one account considered as a 
trust and other income in the open ac- 
count of the agency. 
Where Courage Is Needed 

If the operating fund of the agency 
is big enough to permit carrying the 
assured for an indefinite period, well and 
good. If not, he should be made to pay 
while the policy may be canceled flat 
and no exceptions made. That takes 
courage but the agent should be willing 
to face the facts and ask himself whether 
he would rather lose the client because 
he is insisting upon payment when it is 
due, or whether he would rather put off 
the day of reckoning six or nine months 
and then lose both the client and the 
accumulated indebtedness 

\ lot of our troubles in life com 
through the lack of courage to follow 
sound procedure 

The agent who determines to run his 
business straight through 1934 on a 
business-like basis and who has the in 
testinal investiture to go through with it, 
has no reason to fear the futurs 





The More People You See 


The sheer mechanics of selling insur 
ance can be summed up in a sentence 
the more people you see, the mor 
chance you have of getting business 
Which people to see and how to clos 
them is not a matter of sales manuals 
but of head work 

Little more than a stone’s throw over 
and up from the nineteenth floor in 


which I have my office, steel work- 
ers are driving the last rivets in Chi- 
cago’s newest and tallest office structure, 


the great Field Building. The workmen, 
balancing perilously on narrow beams 
more than forty stories in the air, per- 
form their alloted tasks quickly and ef- 
ficiently because they are working ac- 
cording to blue-prints. 

The size and shape of every beam, the 
precise position it is to occupy in the 
building and the size and position of 
every rivet hole has been carefully 


planned in advance. 
Sales manuals are blue-prints and the 
men who rely upon either are in a large 


measure robots. 

Back of all that is the vision of the 
man who conceived the idea of the need 
or desirability of a great office build- 
ing in that precise Tobation and who 
being convinced of that, found the 
money which made its construction pos- 
sible 


Monument to Original Thinking 

That great Field Building, today near- 
ing completion, is really a monument to 
original thinking, to initiative, to vision. 
Many of the artisans working on it risk 
their lives daily following the directions 
of the blue-prints but most of them re- 
main after all, mechanical automatons. 

So our philosophizing is meant to in- 
culcate, if possible, a desire for initiative 

an urge to plan and develop produc- 
tion methods, and sales methods to fit 
each occasion and to meet each oppor- 
tunity as it reveals itself day after day. 
Certainly those opportunities exist every- 
where, no less now-a-days than in what 
we used to call “boom days.” 

The rate manual and the list of pres- 
ent clients continue to be the leading 
sources - Prospects Because the fore- 
going urges initiative, it should not be 
prea Sais g as deprecating the importance 
of a systematic definite plan of opera- 
tion. 

\s President 
written in The 


Falvey has repeatedly 
Concentrator, “An or- 
ganized plan is absolutely essential to 
success.” What was said in the earlier 
part of this article reaffirms what Mr 
Falvey says but points out that the plan 
should be made by the producer himself 
to fit the environment in which he in- 
tends to carry on his 1934 business-get- 
ting campaign. 


Not Writing Public Officials 
Until Illinois Law Change 


underwriters at their 
Tuesday indicated they 
will refrain from writing public official 
bonds until there is a change in the state 
laws. The association’s legislative com- 
mittee will continue its efforts to find 
a solution. The situation was caused by 
a recent decision nullifying laws that 
eliminated depository liability of consti- 
tutional officers. Because of the diffi- 
culty in differentiating between them and 
legislative officers, only a few bonds will 
be written 


Chicago surety 
January mecting 


It was also announced that sta‘e offi 
cials are to sponsor an amendment to 
the state gasoline tax law so that the 
surety companies can safely write bonds 
required of gasoline dealers and dis- 


tributors. 


J. DILLARD HALL TO CHICAGO 


U. S. F. & G. Des Moines Manager to Be 
Co-Manager There with W. O. Schil- 
ling; Accident Prevention Expert 

J. Dillard Hall, manager of the United 
States F. & G. at Des Moines for the 
past fifteen years and who is one of the 
prevention advocates 
in the country, goes to Chicago Janu- 
ary 20 as co-manager of the U. S. F. & 
G. there with W. O. Schilling. They 
will form the firm of Schilling & Hall 
with Mr. Hall devoting his time to pro- 
duction work and Mr. Schilling in 
charge of inside executive administra- 
tion. Clarence Moriarity, engineer of 
the company in Des Moines, succeeds 
Mr. Hall as manager there. 

Mr. Hall has been a leader in organi- 
zation work in Iowa. He is president 
of the Iowa Insurance Federation, a 
past president of the Des Moines Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club, and past chairman 


foremost accident 


of the educational committee of the Des 
Moines Traffic Club. Before coming to 
Des Moines he was in charge of the 
North and South Carolina branch of the 
a ae a oe 


O. B. AUGSPURGER DEAD 


Prominent AAA. aniee Killed in Buf- 
falo Hotel Fall; Headed Two Cas- 


ualty Companies; Career 

Owen B. Augspurger, 
foremost insurance executives, 
president of the Merchants Mutual Cas- 
(which 


one of Buffalo’s 
who was 


ualty and the Guardian Casualty 
was recently merged with the Consoli- 
dated Indemnity), was instantly killed 
on Monday when he fell or leaped from 
the sixteenth floor of the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo. Mr. Augspurger’s death has 
caused widespread regret particularly in 
\.A.A. circles due to his promnience as 
a member of the board of governors of 
this organization, president, New York 
Automobile Club, vice-president, New 
York State Automobile Association, and 
member of the directorate of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Buffalo. He got con 
siderable publicity a number of years 
ago as chairman of the A.A.A. committce 
which drafted the financial responsibility 
law. 

Mr. Augspurger came to 
a boy of nine years. He was graduated 
in 1902 from the University of Buffalo 
law school, practicing as a member of 
the firm of Dirnberger & Augspurger un- 
til 1917. In that year he, in company 
with the late John R. Young and other 
prominent 3uffalonians, formed — the 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Mr. Augs 
purger becoming vice-president and 
counsel. In 1928 he became president 
when Mr. Young was killed in an auto 
mobile accident. The same group formed 
the Guardian Casualty in 1928 


Buffalo when 


SIMPLIFIED A. & H. PLAN 


Great American Indemnity Gets Ont 
Three New Policies; Called More 
Flexible Than Previous Ones 
The Great American Indemnity canx 
out this week with three new accident 
policies which are featured as part of a 
distinctive plan for writing accident and 
sickness insurance, “simpler and vet 
more flexible than previous programs 

announced by the company.” 

The new forms—AN Basic Accident 
Policy, AFA Graminco Accident Policy, 
and HA Standard Sickness Policy—re 
place the AE, AF, HL and HM policies, 


the issuance of which was discontinued 
on January 10. Says Assistant Vice- 
President Ray L. Hills in announcing 


the new program to producers: 

“This new program merits your careful study. 
We feel that the this 
ness has simplification 


never in history of busi 
; 


such been 


the 


accomplishe 


while at same time offering comprehensive 


choice of coverages to fit individual needs It 


is gratifying that this Great American plan has 


already been called a contribution 


to the 


constructive 


institution of accident and sickness in 


surance,” 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 


ELECT OGDEN DAVIDSON 
Heads Cook County P. G. Bureau for 
1934; Early Approval of Proposed Sur. 

vey Dep’t Urged by E. Irving Fiery 
Ogden Davidson, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing in Chicago, on Tuesday was elected 
president of the Cook County Plat 
Glass Insurance Bureau 
Irving Fiery, Royal Indemnity. 
Rieck, Aetna Casualty & Surety, was 
elected vice-president and William 
Tucker, Commercial Casualty and Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, treasurer. The Glens 
Falls Indemnity (C. M. Hayden), Ney 
Amsterdam Casualty (H. N. Douglas), 
Bankers Indemnity (H. Magargal) and 














Fidelity & Casualty (W. A. Alexander 
are represented on the new executiy 
committee 

Retiring President Fiery urged early 


approval of the proposed survey and in- 
spection department and employment of 


an attorney to prosecute all persons 
caught maliciously breaking glass. It 
was revealed that of ten of the twenty- 
eight member companies have approved 
the survey department; nine are favor- 
able but want more information as t 
cost; six have tentatively refused pend- 
ing a report on its effectiveness, and 
three have not replied. 

Mr. Fiery also reported that cessa- 
tion of the prolonged sabotage campaign 


against insured plates. signalized last 


vear. He revealed that the underwriters 
had bronght an end to it after the po- 
lice and state’s attorney’s office had 
failed 


EASTERN SAFETY CONFERENCE 


Date Set For Jan. 18 in Newark, N. J.; 
Insurance Men Active; F. M. Rosse- 
land Secretary of Committee 
The 
fc rence 
Robert 

Fred M 

cal safety 
general mana: 
\ feature of 


tenth annual Eastern Safety Con- 
is to be held January 18 at th 
Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., with 
Rosseland, manager of the lo- 
c nuncil, as secretary of the 
‘ing committee in charge 
the day will be the special 


delegates’ luncheon at which the speaker 
will be former Governor W. E. Sweet of 
Colorado on “Accident Prevention and 
the N.R.A.” , 

\mong the insurance speakers at. th 
group sessions will be Dr. W. J. Me- 
Connell, Metropolitan Life; P. L. Diver, 
Travelers, and W. Graham Cole, Metro- 
politan Life. The general chairman is 
Tohn Roach, commissioner of labor of 
New Jersey. 


NOT R.F.C. LOAN 


C. C. Bowen, Standard Accident Secre- 
tary, Corrects Wrong Impression; New 
Money Preferred Stock Purchase 


C. C. Bowen, secretary. Standard Ac- 
cident, this week corrected an erroneous 
impression concerning an item from 
Lansing, Mich.. published a week ag 
which summarized the amendments t 
the company’s charter. Said Mr. Bowen 

“We would appreciate having corrected the 
impression that the Standard Accident of De 
troit has borrowed money from the R.F.C. This 
is not the case In accordance with the law 
passed by Congress at the recent special se* 
ion a loan of $3,375.000 was made by the] 


R.F.C. to a group of individuals who 


made a permanent investment of the proceeds 
in preferred stock of this company. The pre 
ferred stock, while redeemable, is so at the com 
pany'’s option only.” 


NOW PRUSANSKY & PRUSANSKY 

Hereafter the firm of Prusansky & 
Tunick, Inc., insurance brokers, 50 Pint 
Street, New York, will be known a 
Prusansky & Prusansky, Inc. Mortis 
J. Prusansky is president. 
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